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Our Best—and Better 
By George Albert Chace 


H, WHAT a lovely world ’twould pe, 
If every one of us should do his best to-day, 
And then do better in to-morrow’s better way,— 
The way we then more clearly see! 


And what will mean eternity, 
If doing thus our very best each day, we still— 
Through all our endless days—a larger measure fill, 
To measureless infinity ! 


Fait River, Mass. 


Have you noticed the special and sure help that The Sun- 

day School Times offers for the solution of your summer 

Sunday-school problems? It works equally well for go- 
aways or stay-at-homes. See pages 302 and 311. 
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The Meaning of Mature Conversion 
Whole time is better than part time in the Lord’s 
service. God will accept, it is true, even the fag end 
of a man’s life, so great is God’s mercy and his loving 
desire to win me. ‘to him; but one who gives the 
Lord only such a left-over fragment of life has lost 
what he can never make up. Yet how commonly 
people miss this truth! At a communion service 
when several children publicly confessed Christ as 
their Saviour, the pastor spoke of the fact that when a 
mature man for the first time in his life enrolls himself 
on the Lord’s side, people say impressively, ‘* With a 
man of that age, that means something.’’ Yes ; it 
means that years were wasted because of this tardy 
accepting of a needed Saviour ; but, as that minister 
went on to say, when a young child takes this step, it 
means a saved lifetime of service, instead of a remnant 


of life. Every child belongs to Christ; let us not 
blindly miss the meaning of an early avowal of that 


ownership. 
= 
Uphill, or Down ? 


What of our New Year's resolutions? The year 
is about half gone now ; are the resolutions half gone 
too, or wholly alive? We are just entering upon the 
second half of the year, and the second half of every 
year, as of every day, ought to be its best half. If 
our resolutions of last January have been real factors 
in our lifé, we have been growing in strength to do 
still better ; and if they have been forgotten or ignored, 
then we surely can do better by bringing them to life 
again. From every standpoint, God means that to- 
morrow shall be better than yesterday, whether yester- 
day marked our best, or our worst, or only a stagnation 
of indifference,—which may be worse than our worst. 


x 
High Standards from Rescued Souls 


Not all pleasure is harmful ; but when a certain 
form of pleasure is known to be harmful to many, in 
its tendencies and effects, it would seem as though 
the loyal follower of Christ had but one stand to take 
in the matter. And when, added to this, the pleasure 
is a habit to which the normal, healthy body submits 
only after a struggle, and which, if persisted in, takes 
the form of a slavery that must be yielded to if a man 
is to work and live in comfort, then good sense as 
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The 


HE experience of living upon the surface, brush- 
ing away the insistent claim of the deeper things 
within us, and believing that life is only what it 

seems, Newman sums up in the one swift phrase of lov- 
ing the garish day. With a great soul a single word is 
fuller of revelation than a whole chapter would be 
with a lesser one, and this word lets us into his own 
struggle with vanity and ambition and pride. 

it is an accurate description of all who, hones 
social flutter and incessant publicity, go on deceiving 
themselves as to what their real life is. It speaks of 
the experience of those who do not want to know 
what is below the surface if what is on top is to their 
liking. It tells of our natural reluctance to listen to 
those deeper voices out of our life, and that, in spite 
of fears, we let pride rule the will, determined to see 
just what we want to see and no more. Men want to 
settle with their destiny with just as little trouble as 
possible. 

We ‘may well upbraid ourselves with coarseness 
and stupidity when we think of the things that bore 
God's impress, which we overran or neglected. When 
we think of the zeal with which we made for great 
occasions, and flew to those situations in which we 
thought we would shine, and remember the silent 
but significant opportunities we despised, it is to 
convict ourselves our whole life through of spiritual 
blindness and incompetence. The fire and the 
earthquake got our notice, but the still small voice 
we missed or held in contempt. One shrinks from 
telling even himself about the degree to which he has 
looked upon high station as eventful and important, 
and how he has secretly despised whatever had not 
reached any such eminence. And how often he has 





Few hymns describe, phrase by phrase, so many actual 
situations in the common life as Newman's *‘ Lead, Kindly 
Light.’’ This editorial is one of a series based on several of 
the hymn’s richly suggestive phrases. Those already pub- 
lished have taken up ‘‘ O’er Moor and Fen,’’ and “ O’er po 
and Torrent."’ Later editorials in the series will consider 
** The Encircling Gloom,”’ ‘‘ The Distant Scene,"’ ‘* One Step 
Enough."’ 


Gar 


well as religion would seem to condemn it utterly. 
But all men are not ready to admit this, —even some 
spiritual leaders of men. A young minister, writing 
to a friend about a visit to a great religious conference, 
says, ‘‘ My vacation was spent at » oo « Great 
was my regret to learn that Dr. [a preacher of 
marked power] uses tobacco and has the same old 
pretext for doing so. But some hard raps were given 
tobacco by the rescued men from Water Street Mis- 
sion.’’ A man who has been desperately near to hell 
knows that for him the only hope lies in a sharp 
break with all body-bondage. Is that a needlessly 
high standard for those who are above him in the 


scale ? 
a 


The Promise in Tests ° 

Testing times, in God's world, are never for ex- 
hibition purposes only ; they are always intended as 
equipment for coming service. And that coming 
service is sure to be a test. So that, as has been 
well said, ‘‘one test safely passed always means 
another one to follow. If you are being tested, count 
it a joy." To-morrow’s test will be harder than to- 
day's, if we meet to-day’s as we should. And to- 
day’s is harder than yesterday's: that should not 
surprise us. This is never going to let up in this 
world,—perhaps not in the next. To fail in a test 
will make the next one harder to pass, even though 
the test itself be easier; to succeed in a test will 
entitle us to the privilege of a harder one next time. 
What a blessing that life always has incentive ahead ! 
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listened to words from a famous man, which he would 
have instantly dismissed as they came from the lips 
of less-known and less-regarded souls. Perhaps we 
have prided ourselves on our love of excellence with- 
out realizing how little of it we ever found in the out- 
of-the-way places where most of it always exists. 

Think of the hidden-lives of which we make no ac- 
count, yet which are of the very greatest moment in 
God's plans; the harsh way in which we vote a 
human life up into significance, and down into non- 
entity, according as its note and popularity rises or 
falls. The personal world in which we dwell becomes 
a tinselled and theatrical one, in which we cannot tell 
whether we really love or admire anywhere. One 
might almost test the reality of his affections by ask- 
ing how much he loves, and how far he is loyal and 
devoted to, some one who is utterly out of the way, and 
can never recompense him. 

And how this love of the garish day vitiates work 
and spoils the workman! If 


‘* High heaven rejects the lore 
Of nicely calculated less or more,’’ 


how many services must have gone for nothing in the 
spiritual world because of our too shrewd taking the 
measure of different occasions, and our cool decisions 
as to just how much of ourselves it was worth while 
to put into them ! Service becomes a thing that chills 
all the power and spirit out of one if he becomes 
engrossed in estimating exactly how far it is likely to be 
successful, or how much it is to add to his own up- 
building or fame. Personal influence may be the 
final aim of one who works in such a spirit, but he 
will never achieve it, because he will never find its 
secret ; for, as President Tucker has said, ‘‘ the secret 
of work is to be lavish of personal influence, to 
put a great deal of yourself into whatever you do.’’ 
He does not have himself at his own disposal, and, 
not being in the habit of giving himself generously 
whenever he gives, his power will not abound when 
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he thinks the great occasion has really come. The 
pleasure of measuring up to some great occasion by 
might and main is not so great as that which comes 
from meeting some common opportunity, and so fill- 
ing it and overflowing it that it ceases to look com- 
mon. And how sad and sour the spirit of a man 
finally becomes who has been looking the world 
through for striking situations in which to venture his 
efforts, only to find that they all come to other men 
and never to him! He has lived in the garish day of 
reputations and rewards too long to find that solid joy 
and deep contentment which God meant our work to 
give. Newman preached just as well at Littlemore as 
he did at St. Mary’s. 

The weariness of conventional living is not that it 
is so fixed, but that it is fixed upon the wrong things. 
The escape from it is into something far more settled. 
The man who said, ‘‘ My heart is fixed, O God, my 
heart is fixed,’’ was one who was out of the power of 
conventionality. It is not by doing the opposite of 
custom around us, but by changing the whole spirit 
of our life, that we are emancipated from the tyranny 
of custom. There is a silly spirit of Bohemianism 
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which thinks it has shaken itself free of all that by a 
device as simple as selecting odd furniture and having 
unusual hours for meals, and doing nothing the way 
other people do it; but even in its liberty it is still 
beset by the thought of other people. When life is 
really freed from the bondage of convention, it may go 
on living as usual in all the common outward forms, 
without any wholesale throwing of them over, and 
without turning in contempt upon all the prevailing 
habits of life around it. In four-fifths of his life 


he who is living in the new spirit will live very much. 


as do those around him, but it is what happens in the 
other fifth that makes the difference of a whole new 
world to him, The poet who said, ‘‘Good-by, proud 
world, I am going home,’’ was afterward seen for 
many years living with growing grace and power in 
the very midst of that same proud world. The change 
had happened in himself. The garish day is not 
some fault in the structure of the world around 
us; it is something within ourselves. The escape 
from it is not into the deserts, but into a world that is 
full of real presences and more incentives than we 
ever felt before. 
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Temperance Puzzles 
and Encouragement 


Is our present-day duty the doing of exactly what 
Jesus Christ did when he was here on earth? Or is 
it rather the doing of what Jesus Christ would have 
us do to-day? This is a question that ought to be 
borne in mind as one considers the following thought- 
ful letter from an Illinois teacher. It was written just 
after the temperance lesson of last quarter : 


While studying yesterday's temperance lesson (Isa. 28 : 7- 
13), I noticed your suggestion in e Lesson Pilot that teach- 
ers should ask their classes for all the reasons they could think 
of as to why men drink liquor; and the inference is that a 
teacher can easily show to his class the fallacy of all such rea- 
sons. Perhaps most teachers could do so, to their own satis- 
faction at least, but I cannot help wondering what you would 
say if some boy in your class should ask the question, ‘* Why 
did Jesus Christ drink wine ?’’ Could you answer this ques- 
tion as easily as you could the others? I assume, as vou are 
such a loyal disciple of the late H. Clay Trumbull, that you 
would not seek refuge in the two-wine theory. 

I do not write this in a controversial spirit. I have been a 
temperance man ail my life ; am a Sunday-school teacher of 
nearly forty years’ experience ; have been for several years 
identified with the Prohibition Party. . But, from a life-long 
study of this question, I am not satisfied that the common in- 
terpretations of the passages chosen for our temperance lessons 
are in line with what those passages were intended to teach 
when they were spoken or written. If our commonly ac- 
cepted teachings are right, it seems to me that we have no 
recourse but to condemn the actions of our Saviour. 

I cannot shut my eyes to the fact that long after Noah and 
Lot were overcome with wine, the Holy Spirit caused Deuter- 
onomy 14 : 26 to become a part of the sacred record. There 
the Israelites are told to sell their offerings at their homes, 
bring the proceeds to the place appointed for the feasts, and 
there to buy oxen, sheep, wine or strong drink, and with these 
things to eat and drink with their households and rejoice be- 
fore the Lord. Suppose one of the boys in your class should 
bring this verse up during the lesson-study, what would you 
Say? 

a centuries after the warnings of Proverbs and the 
prophets the Lord Christ came to his people and made and 
drank wine. He was not ignorant of the prophets’ teaching, 
nor unmindful of all the woes that would in the future follow 
the abuse of wine, and yet he made and used it. He must 
have been just as much alive to the influence of example as 
any of his followers have beerr or can ever be. 

The more I ponder over this subject, the less am I satisfied 
with our present-day teachings. Unquestionably, drunkenness 
is an awful evil, but so is lust, and yet our Creator, in his infinite 
wisdom, decreed that the same act which, abused, is body- 
and soul-destroying, is the means by which our race and all 
life is perpetuated. As there is a proper use for this function 
of our beings, is it not also true that there is a proper use of 
wine as our Lord, and evidently all the patriarchs of old, used 
it? I am compelled to the belief that the Lord Jesus used it 
advisedly, with full knowledge of all that was involved in his 
act, and that if he were again to walk the earth, he would fol- 
low the same course 

There were not wanting those who condemned him as a 
wine-bibber, as I believe there would be many to-day who 
would read him out of the synagogue if he were here and re- 
peated his actions. A short time ago I voiced my conviction 
as to his probable course of action if he were now on earth to 
an earnest member of the Women's Christian Temperance 
Union, and she at once replied, ‘‘ Then he would be no Christ 
for me.”’ 

The trouble seems to me to be that we have determined for 
ourselves what we think is right, and are then trying to force 
Scripture to our conclusions, instead of seeking to know what 
it really teaches. For example, take the endeavor to wrest 
the example of Daniel and his friends into a total-abstinence 
lesson, when, clearly, the question of the use of wine, as wine, 
is not involved, but only wine and meats that had been offered 
to idols. ‘Ihe evidence is plain, later in the book, that Daniel 
was accustomed to the use of wine. 

I can teach my class about the abuse of alcohol, but can no 
longer follow the ultra temperance teaching. 





‘¢ Ultra temperance teaching’’ holds that ‘it is 
good not to eat flesh, nor to drink wine, nor to do 
anything whereby thy brother stumbleth.’’ And that 
happens to be the Golden Text for this quarter’s tem- 
perance lesson. Paul and Christ may not have been 
teetotalers ; but they seemed to hint at the principle 
of teetotalism in such words as ‘‘ Wherefore, if meat 
causeth my brother to stumble, / w#// eat no flesh for 
evermore’’; and, ‘if thy right hand causeth thee 
to stumble, cut it off, and cast it from thee.’’ 

The fundamental difficulty with this conscientious 
Illinois teacher's study of the Bible would seem to 
lie in two mistakes: looking for rules instead of 
principles, and assuming that what Christ did we 
must do. Why did Jesus Christ drink wine? A fair 
answer to that question, in Sunday-school or anywhere 
else, would be : ‘‘I don’t know ; I don’t need to know ; 
and I don’t want to know. But I believe that Jesus 
Christ knew, and that he had good reason for whatever 
he did.’’ It is not necessary that we should know 
the reason for a single action in all of Christ's life. 
It is very necessary that we should know what he 
wants us todo. And we may knowat the very outset 
that we have not his work to do, and that he does not 
ask us to do all that he did, nor to refrain from all that 
he refrained from. He saw fit not to marry ; but 
that fact is not a condemnation of marriage for all 
who came after him. If he saw fit to drink wine, why 
does that make wine-drinking a duty or even a privi- 
lege for any one to-day? Does the Illinois teacher 
think it would be a good thing for Christian people 
generally to abandon total abstinence and to practise 
and urge the moderate use of intoxicating liquors ? 
Or does everything in reason and experience show the 
folly and peril of such a course? Is there any risk in 
moderate drinking? Is there any gain in being 
wholly on the safe side by total abstinence? Is any- 
thing that is worth while lost by total abstinence? If 
the answers to these questions are plain, and if the 
teachings of both Old Testament and New are on the 
side of self-control, and self-sacrifice, and the avoid- 
ing of unnecessary danger or temptation, as princi- 
ples of life, then one’s present duty is plain. A spe- 
cific action of our Lord’s is not enough reason for our 
attempting, in blind imitation of him, to go contrary 
to his expressed principles of right living. He never 
went contrary to those principles ; but we are likely 
to if we attempt to do as he did rather than as he 
wants us to do. 

It is, of course, possible to force temperance teach- 
ing upon Bible passages that do not teach that truth. 
On the other hand, the passages chosen by the Inter- 
national Lesson Committee as temperance lessons 
offer abundant opportunity for presenting the principle 
—never a rule—of total abstinence. Certainly the 
case of Daniel does so, when he refused to touch 
something in itself harmless because he believed he 
would be letting down on the highest standards of his 
physical and religious life by so doing. If this does 
not plainly enforce the principle of total abstinence, 
it is difficult to see what could do so more plainly. 

What if the children of Israel, some millenniums 
ago, were authorized, under specific circumstances, to 
purchase strong drink? What has that to do with us 
of to-day? If it is a permanent injunction, then the 
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Illinois teacher must be careful to include among his 
present-day duties every other detail of the Pen- 
tateuch. As for attempting to imagine or to say what 
Christ would do if he were on earth to-day as a man, 
that is senseless and wicked. No man can know what 
Christ would do, save that he would do right. The 
only question for us to be concerned about is, not 
‘what would Jesus do?’’ but ‘‘what would Jesus 
have me do ?”’ 

The former Editor of this paper was asked, years 
ago, during or near the dark period of our Civil War, 
to cite specific scriptural injunctions against polygamy, 
slavery, and all use of alcohol as a beverage. He 
answered that he could not do so. But he went on to 


say that he failed to find in the Bible any specific in-| 


junction addressed to him and laying upon him, as a 
duty, any of those three things ; and until he did find 
them plainly marked out as his duties, he said, with 
characteristic positiveness, ‘‘I intend to have one 
wife, keep no nigger, and drink cold water.’’ 


A different sort of temperance problem is this very 
practical situation that confronts a conscientious 
store-keeper in New York state, which he explains as 
follows : . ; 


I read with special interest your article in Notes on Open 
Letters on ‘‘ Store-keeping Ethics’’ [commending a Christian 
grocer who refused to sell tobacco in his store], and endorse 
all that you say with reference to it. 

Iam amiller and a prohibitionist; am in a dairy country, 
and have for many years sold the best of standard feeds to my 
customers, Recently there has been a demand created for 
distillers’ and brewers’ by-products. I have, from principle, 
steadily refused to handle such. For the last year I have had 
competition from parties who have made a specialty of that 
trade, and with it they sell much of my brands of feed also, 
for when customers go there for one kind, they make a busi- 
ness of it while there and load up. Much of this is done by 
our church-going people,—so much, in fact, that I notice a 
very material loss to my trade. 

It is claimed by users of those by-products that they are very 
rich in proteins, an element which gives better results than they 
can obtain from the old kinds of feeds. I confess to the peo- 
ple that I am a crank. Would you, Mr. Editor, say that I 
am, and an idiot also? 


The Sunday School Times does not believe that the 
day has yet come when a God-fearing teetotaler has 
got to make his store an annex to the breweries and 
distilleries or go out of business, Rich proteins are 
doubtless a very good thing ; but if all the farm stock 
in the land had to do without that particular richness 
in its feed as a result of the closing up of every 
brewery and distillery in the land, it seems probable 
that the stock could stand the strain of the plainer 
diet. People are right in calling this sturdy, brewery- 
defying store-keeper a crank. Daniel and Joseph 
and Paul and others like them have been called 
cranks for similarly unreasonable, stubborn refusals 
to run with the crowd. But Daniel’s plainer diet, 
and his neighbors’ criticisms, didn’t seem to hurt him 
or his business prospects. If, indeed, this New York 
state community won’t support a store-keeper who 
holds to his convictions in such a matter as this, then 
the man with the conviction will do well to get into 
another business or another community. But one 
thing is assured : he cannot fail morally, or even finan- 
cially in the long run, while he holds true to his God- 
given standards. 


In line with the moral heroism of the New York 
store-keeper is the patient effort of a little fellow of 
whom Mrs. Zillah Foster Stevens tells. Mrs. Stevens 
has already rendered more practical assistance to 
readers of The Sunday School Times in securing 
valuable temperance teaching material than any other 
one worker for years past ; and she is still hard at it, in 
spite of persistent ill-health which would have dis- 
couraged most of us. In writing to the Editor some 
time ago concerning the Times’ co-operation in tem- 
perance work, she said : 


Your assistance re-enforces me in a most effectual way. It 
is pathetic often to think of one lone worker, without ideas or 
resources,—nothing but a great realization. of desperate need, 
—struggling on, trying to stand between the boys and girls of 
some saloon-ridden community and the saloon. One such 
name is ‘‘ Jay Gould,"’ a brave little fellow in a mining town, 
only fourteen years old, and apparently the solitary influence 
against the drinking habits there. Do you think he can ‘do 
nothing ’’? His last letter said: ‘‘ Up in my room I have a 
string of thirty-six pledge-cards hanging, all signed by the 
boys I know, who used to drink, and who have stopped drink- 
ing.’’ This is the sort of heroism you are supporting when 
you supply me with this temperance ammunition. 


And so the battle is being fought and won, God 
using the strength of the weak to rout the strength of 
those who seem so mighty. The times are not worse, 


they are daily growing better,—better than the ‘‘ good 
old days’’ when a certain New England minister in 
good standing ran a distillery on week-.days and 
preached Sundays. 
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Some Thoughtful Opinions of the Cigarette 
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In view of the recommendation that the second temperance Sunday of the year be made the occasion of special anti-cigarette teaching in the Sunday- 
schools, The Sunday School Times invited a number of leading business men and educators to speak their minds on the subject. Here is the result. 


From the Honorable Ben B. Lindsey, Judge of the 
Juvenile Court, Denver, Colorado. 

Our lives depend a great deal upon our habits. Habits 
make or unmake men. The boy who starts with bad habits 
is almost sure to be a worthless man. If he starts with good 
habits, he is just as sure to be a good man ; therefore boyhood 
is the most important part of life. One of the worst habits 
in boyhood is the cigarette habit. Persisted in, it dulls and 
deadens all the finer moral sentiments ; it makes a physical 
and moral wreck of any boy. It is sure to lead the victim 
to other habits just as dangerous and disgusting. Years in 
the Juvenile Court of Denver convince me that it is one of 
the chief evils met in boyhood, and responsible for much 
weakness, misery and crime. 


From William Jennings Bryan, Zditor of The Com- 
moner, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

I think it is proved by the testimony of physicians and 
by the observation of teachers in schools and colleges that 
the use of cigarettes is exceedingly injurious to the young. 
The fact that their sale to minors has been prohibited in 
many states is additional proof that the growing sentiment 


against the use of tobacco in this form rests upon reason. 


From F. W. Ayer, of V. W. Ayer & Son, Advertising 
Agents, Philadelphia. 

I learned to smoke when I was fourteen. Kept at it for 
two years. I found it an expensive habit from which I got 
no good. The fact that my smoking pained my mother 
was, however, the real reason for my quitting. . At sixteen 
I promised her that I would not smoke until twenty-one. 
I have never renewed the habit. I never saw:any good 
reason for doing so. In my forty years’-observation of boys 
and young men, begun in the schoolroom and continued 
through an active business career, I have yet to discover 
man or boy who seemed to me any more of a man, because 
he smoked. On the other hand,. I have met many a 
youngster whose appearance and actions indicated to me 
that he was much the worse for the ‘‘smoke habit.’’ In 
my judgment, the use of tobacco in any form is a bad 
habit, injurious to many ; and the very worst form in which 
it finds expression is in cigarette smoking, which is par- 
ticularly injurious to young men and boys. With many it 
has been, in my observation, the first in a train of bad 
habits, begun in boyhood, and ending only when boy or 
man lies under the sod, the victim of his own bad habits. 


From Robert E. Speer, Secretary of the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions, New York City. 

Apart from the intellectual and physical effects of the 
use of cigarettes by boys, which those who are competént 
to judge allege to be evil, I can testify to the bad effects 
on manners, I have seen many a boy and man, ‘by nature 
courteous and thoughtful, who would never think of doing 
an ungentlemanly or rude thing intentionally, guilty never- 
theless of the most heedless discourtesy and rudeness in the 
use of tobacco. Every morning, as I get off the suburban 
train in the railway station and walk down the crowded 
platform, I see both men and women dodging to one side 
or the other in order to escape the necessity of inhaling a 
cloud of tobacco smoke, blown over his shoulder by some 
smoker in front, who does not mean to be boorish, and 
who would never think of blowing a cloud of tobacco smoke 
into the face of any one whom he was confronting, but who, 
with no ‘thought whatever of the interests or feelings of 
-others, pollutes the air which they have to breathe. Many 
a fine-natured boy and man has been: made coarse and 
boorish in this one regard of ignoring the sensibilities of 
others in the indulgence of this habit. And it is not only 
in the open air that some men would rather smoke than be 
thoughtful of the sensibilities of others. 


From Frank B. Cooper, Superintendent of Schools 
Seattic, Washington. . 
The cigarette_is an uncompromising enemy of the intel- 
lectual and moral development of boys. Our experience 
in the grade schools, in the high school, and in the parental 
school of this city, all points unerringly to one conclusion, 
—that a boy who becomes addicted to the use of cigarettes 
cuts himself off from the hope of acquiring either a healthy 
intelligence or virile morality. The habit weakens and 
demoralizes without offering any kind ot compensation. 


From F. Louis Soldan, Superintendent of Public 
Schools, St. Louis. 


Thoughtful boys who wish to be strong in body and 
mind will not use cigarettes. 


From D. A. McDermid, Secretary of the London Tem- 
perance League, London, Ontario. 

I have been identified with work among boys for many 
years, in night schools, Bands of Hope, and Sunday-school, 
and I never knew a good boy who smoked cigarettes, and 
with rare exceptions a bad boy who did not. The cigarette 
habit frequently leads to the cocaine habit, and the end is 
often the prison cell or the lunatic asylum. 





PITTSBURGH RAILWAYS COMPANY 
——@ ———__ 
_NOTICE TO EMPLOYEES 

April 2oth, 1907. 
For the betterment of the service and the safety of the 
public, it will from this date be the policy of this Com- 
pany to NOT retain in its employ men who use intoxi- 
cating liquors or cigarettes or are in the habit of gambling. 
While it is the privilege of each individual to eat, drink 
and smoke what he pl » it b the duty of this 
management to have in its service only men of sober and 
temperate habits, PHYSICALLY and mentally able to 

perform the duties to which they may be assigned. 

Approved: JOHN MURPHY, 

JAMES D. CALLERY, Pres. Gen’! Superintendent. 














When this notice was posted at the barns of the Pittsburgh Rail- 
ways Company, the The Sunday School Times asked Superintendent 
Murphy his reasons for issuing the order. Here is his convincing reply : 


Being an officer of a Company that carries—and of course 
is responsible for the safety of—over two hundred and 
twenty-five million people per year, it becomes my moral 
and legal as well as my public duty to use all reasonable 
means to protect the lives and further the comfort of this 
large number of passengers. Having for some time back 
noticed that our accidents were increasing, upon investi- 
gating -the cause I satisfied myself that the standard of‘our 
men who did not.use liquor or tobacco (the latter in the 
form of cigarettes) was much ‘above that of those who 
used either. I therefore deemed it my duty to abate. the 
evil so far as lay in my power todo so, and tried to uproot 
it and cast it out through discipline, but found this method 
inadequate and ineffectual. I then went further, and con- 
cluded the desired end could be attained only by removing 
from the service or refraining from employing all men ad- 
dicted to the objectionable habits alluded to. 

It is my aim and intention to pursue this policy without 
abatement, since I have by it proved beyond all doubt that 
it has raised the standard of our men. I have been criti- 
cized for the stringency of the order, especially the pro- 
hibition of the use of cigarettes; but on the other hand I 
have the assurance of our division superintendents (of 
which we have twelve), aided by my own observations, 
that persons addicted to thé use of cigarettes, especially 
young men, are the most careless in their duties and less 
able to perform them than-men using liquor in moderation. 
I may also mention.that in:seventeen years’ experience as 
manager of public utility corporations I have had occasion 
to promote many of our men from the rank of conductors 
and motormen to officers, and in no case has a man using 
whisky come up to the requirements. 

JOHN MURPHY, 
General Superintendent. 








From Carroll G. Pearse, Superintendent of Public 
Schools, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

My experience in public school work has shown me no 
good results from the use of tobacco in any form by boys. 
Many of the most persistently dull and troublesome—ap- 
parently incorrigible—boys are found, upon inquiry, to be 
users of tobacco. Users of cigarettes are the most hopeless. 


From Charies M. Jordan, Superintendent of Public 
Schools, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

There is absolute unanimity on the part of principals 
and teachers in the Minneapolis public schools that the use 
of tobacco by children is a very serious evil, and it is our 
purpose to do all that is im our power to prevent it. The 
boys who make us the greatést trouble are almost without 
exception cigarette smokers, 


From William H. Maxwell, City Superintendent of 
Schools, New York City. 

I have found that cigarette smoking is one of the worst 
habits a growing boy can acquire. It hinders his growth, 
it retards his intellectual development, and, worst of all, it 
weakens his will, and thus renders him less capable of re- 
sisting temptation to evil courses, Nearly al! incorrigible 
truants are cigarette smokers. 


From Stratton D. Brooks, Superintendent of Public 
Schools, Boston. 

There is no doubt that the use of tobacco by boys of 
high school age is detrimental to their intellectual and 
physi 11 welfare. .I remember one bright, able boy who 
entered the high school and passed his subjects with an 
average standing of 95 per cent during the first two months 
of his attendance. He contracted the cigarette habit, 
gradually grew less able to do his work, and left the school 
at the end of the second year, having failed completely in 
all subjects. I have known many cases of this kind. 


From Orison Swett Marden, £Zaitor of Success, New 
York City. , 

My observation of cigaretie smokers has confirmed my 
belief that no man or boy who is a victim of the cigarette 
habit can keep himself up to a high mental or physical 
standard. Cigarette smoking leads boys into bad com- 
pany and a demoralizing environment. A New York City 
magistrate says that ninety-nine out of a hundred of all the 
lads charged with crime, from misdemeanors to burglary, 
have had their moral sense weakened by the poison of 
cigarettes. A study of the subject of cigarette smoking 
convinces me that it has a fatal effect on one’s success in 
life. When indulged in to excess, it destroys the ability to 
concentrate the mind, which is the secret of all achieve- 
ment. It drains off the physical energy, and saps the 
vitality and force which should be made to tell in one’s 
career. It blunts the sensibilities and deadens the think- 
ing faculties. It kills ambition and the finer and more 
delicate instincts and aspirations. The whole tendency of 
the cigarette nicotine poison in the youth is to arrest de- 
velopment. It is fatal to all normal functions, It blights 
and blasts both health and morals, It not only ruins the 
faculties, but in some instances unbalances the mind, It 
creates abnormal appetites, discontent, nervousness, irrita- 
bility, and, in many, an almost irresistible inclination to 
crime. -In fact, the: moral depravity which follows the 
cigarette habit is appalling. Lying, cheating, impurity, 
loss of moral courage and manhood, a complete dropping 
of life’s standards all along the line, are its general results. 


From A. D. Brown, Hamilton Brown ShoeCo., St. Louts. 

That any kind of smoking is a great handicap to a young 
man’s success in life is too well-established: in my mind to 
admit of doubt. The fact that the legislatures of many 
states, composed chiefly of smokets, have condemned the 
cigarette, and passed laws prohibiting its manufacture, 
ought to convince any man or boy that indulgence in this 
vice is suicide. And the boy is better off in his grave than 
living if he is fastened to an instrument of this kind that 
slowly but surely destroys his mind and body, and renders 
him useless to himself and to the world. A cigarette 
smoker is certainly an object of pity. 


From John R. Pepper, /nternational Lesson Committee, 
Memphis, Tennessee. 

My observation as a business man has been that boys 
and young men ‘who indulge in the habit of smoking cigars 
and cigarettes will very soon become discounted, and their 
places will very probably be filled by others of more care- 
ful habjts. There can be no question that the use of cigars 
and cigarettes is positively detrimental to mind and body. 


From T. Berry Smith, Professor of Chemistry and 
Physics, Central College, Fayette, Missouri. . 

I speak of that which I have seen. Over and over have 
young men, rather boys, entered Central College in Sep- 
tember, rugged and strong from the farm, cheeks all aglow 
with untainted blood, and nerves steady with nature’s own 
health. I have seen those boys begin their work with dili- 
gence, and make good grades in their classes, I have also 
seen them fall into the habit of smoking. ... By spring- 
time I have seen those boys with pale cheeks and unsteady 
nerves, failing in their classes and drooping in spirit, until 
they gave up. Oh, the ruin that tobacco has wrought ! 


From Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D., President 
Central High School, Philadelphia. 


A long experience as an educator in university and high 
school has shown me that tobacco is one of the worst ene- 
mies of the rising generation, and especially in the form of 
the cigarette. The habit of using it is at first imitative. 
The boy wants to show how manly he is, and undergoes the 
agonies of repeated nausea in order to acquire the taste. 
Its physiological effects as a sedative then ensnare him. It 
quiets his worries by blunting all the sharp edges of facts, 
and soothing the stings of conscience. He neglects his 
duties, puts off his work, and sinks toward the loafer level. 
Its last results are physical and moral ruin. 


From Miss Emma C. Davis, Supervisor of Public 
Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The cigarette is an enemy to be feared,—and to be 
fought to a finish. By it mental action is held in bond- 
age, the will weakens, the sense of right and wrong becomes 
confused, and the moral tendencies are all downward ; other 
evils that follow inevitably this habit in young boys are more 
soul-destroying than even the primary cause. 


From E. H. Prichard, Principal of the Fourth Inter- 
mediate School, Cincinnatz. 
The use of cigarettes is baneful, and interferes with the 
boy’s progress in his studies. 
From Irl R. Hicks, Zaditor of Word & Works, St. Louis. 


The mental and spiritual slavery of the cigarette is a 
greater calamity than the physical results which follow in 
hundreds of cases, enfeebling and destroying the body. 
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THE POWER OF THE CHILD 


By IAN MACLAREN 





(Concluded from issue of June 8.) 


+ E NO doubt are aware, Mr. Carmichael,’’ began 
Jacob, with the briefest preliminaries of cour- 
tesy, which he always regarded as a waste of 

time, ‘‘ that I have little sympathy with what are called 

missionary and philanthropic schemes. The one half 
of them are got up to pay officials, who go about the 
country havering to fifty old women at a public meet- 
ing, and who had better be earning their living as clerks 
at two pounds a week. And the other half exist to 
keep shiftless folk in idleness, who are fonder of singing 
hymns than working with their hands. When I think 

o’ the money that’s been given to convert the Jews, 

I canna help laughing ; it's positively facetious. I’m 

told that there's a new society started by three minis- 

ters and seven old maids to provide spectacles and 
false teeth for people out of work. I'm nota sub- 
scriber myself, and when one of the collectors called 
on me, I gave her my judgment, —politely, of course, 

But that is neither here nor there, and that is not 

what I called about."’ 

Carmichael was relieved to hear that this was not 
the object of Jacob's visit, but he was not specially 
encouraged by the opening. 

‘* Well, ye see,’’ resumed Murchieson, ‘‘ in ordinary 
circumstances, and acting on general principles, I 
would not be inclined to look favorably on that holi- 
day proposal, but there are one or two points | didna 
dislike, especially the plan o' the parents giving so 
much themselves. 
tion on details, and if I am satisfied,—for I make 
that condition, —I might not be averse to consider the 
question of contributing, say, ten shillings.’’ 

Carmichael, cheered by this wintry sunshine and 
anxious to approach Jacob upon the more susceptible 
side of his mind, plunged into facts and figures. 

‘¢ Every child,’’ and Carmichael addressed Mur- 
chieson as if h2 were a public meeting, ‘‘ will be 
selected six months before the time, and the pence of 
the parents will be collected every week. They will 
be expected to have the child clean and decent when 
the time comes, and every child will be examined by 
a doctor. Ladies in the country will select the homes, 
and will see that they are healthy and respectable ; 
they will also receive the children and supervise them 
when they are in the country. The cost of board, in- 
cluding milk, will be six-and-sixpence a week, which 
makes thirteen shillings ; the railway companies are 
to give special rates, which will average one-and- 
ninepence, and «adding threepence for general ex- 
penses, you have fifteen shillings, which will be the 
total cost per child for a fortnight’s holiday.’’ As 
Carmichael spoke, he knew that he was clear, but he 
also felt that he was not effective, and that somehow 
he was missing the mark, Murchieson had listened 
attentively, but did not seem to have been impressed 
or carried forward ; he was willing to criticize, as a 
matter of course, but gave Carmichael the impression 
that he was waiting for other arguments. 

# 

‘*Your arrangements seem wiselike; ye might 
possibly get the board in the country reduced to six 
shillings, but the danger in that case would be water- 
ing the milk, which is undesirable. If ye got a large 
trader to tackle the railroad people, I wouldna say 
but that they would knock .a penny or maybe three 
ha’ pennies off the return fare. But I reserve judgment 
on those particulars, and I. will hear you to the end.”’ 
Then it came to Carmichael, and he counted it an in- 
spiration, like. that of yesterday, that he might take 
Jacob more successfully by surprise, as a fortress is 
often captured on its strongest side. So he threw 
figures and committees to the wind, and laid out the 
human side before his visitor. 

‘¢ Very likely you are right, Mr. Murchieson, and I 
will mention any suggestions you give to the com- 
mittee, for I am not an adept in business affairs. It 
is the contrast between the slum of the city and the 
joy of the country which, I confess, has touched my 
heart, for I am a countryman. I love its hills and 
glens, and fields and flowers, and running burns and 

Copyright, 1907, by The Sunday School Times Co. 
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So I called to get some informa- . 
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hedgerows, with the honeysuckle and the roses in the 
middle of the hawthorn. With that vision before my 
eyes, and the sweet smell of the country in my nos- 
trils, I go into a court of the city, and I see a child 
living—or, rather, dying—in a house of a single room, 
without air and without sun, and playing in a dirty 
court instead of on the grass, and beside a gutter in- 
stead of a stream of clean water. When they make a 
toy out of a tin-box, and trail it along the noisome 
court, making believe it's a cart, and sail a little 
stick in a dirty puddle, I feel that they are children, 
too, and that they have never had a chance of 
child-life.’’ 

For the moment he had forgotten himself and his 
environments, but now he started and looked around, 
expecting to see a sneer on his visitor's face, and to 
be crushed by some contemptuous reference to the 
improvidence of the poor. But Murchieson did not 
seem inclined to mock or to argue; you would have 
almost said that he was concerned and touched if you 
had seen his face while the minister gave his brief 
etching of child-misery in a city. When Carmichael 
finished and turned almost in deprecation, Murchie- 
son waited to see if he had more to say, and when 
nothing came, he took up the talking. 

‘* Put me down for a pound.”’ , 

There was a decision in the tone and an expression 
on the face which arrested and encouraged Carmi- 
chael. Perhaps it was springtime for Jacob, and the 
winter was going to pass. Who knew but that a work 
of grace had begun in the old man’s heart, and that 
he also was a son of Abraham. It was worth trying, 
at any rate, so the minister started afresh. 

# 

‘*We had an experiment last year, and it would 
have pleased you to see how the expectation of the 
holiday blessed those homes of poverty. The chil- 
dren who were chosen to go worked hard at school, 
and were always talking about the flowers they had 
never seen, and their mothers did their little best to 
get their clothes ready and put them in decent repair. 
They also set themselves to clean their houses and to 


make themselves more tidy, so as to be in keeping . 


with the children. They were wild with anxiety that 
their bairns should not be put to shame by others 
because they were dirty and ragged. We saw that 
every child had some sort of modest outfit, and you 
may laugh at me, Mr. Murchieson, for I must take 
the blame for this foolishness, but we gathered some 
old toys that they might take them to the country, — 
boats for the boys and dolls for the girls, —and I col- 
lected myself a dozen old parasols for the lassies, you 
know.’’ He had no sooner said parasol than Car- 
michael trembled, for he felt that his case was lost. 
The idea of the economist supporting a scheme which 
embraced the provision of parasols for slum-girls, 
even although the parasols cost nothing, was quite 
preposterous. But Murchieson neither jeered nor 
protested. As a matter of fact, Carmichael had never 
seen him look so gracious before. 

‘¢ Make it five,’’ said Jacob, and Carmichael knew 
for certain that the wind of heaven was with him, and 
that he must not miss his opportunity. 

‘« You should have seen the little band go off from 
the station last July with their luggage—I shall never 
forget that—in band-boxes, paper bags, and fruit- 
baskets and soap-boxes, but each one was as proud 
as Punch of his belongings. And every bairn as clean 
as a brass pin, and every bit of clothes well brushed and 
darned. If you'd seen the care the lassies took of their 
parasols and the laddies of their boats and balls and bats 
and other clamjamery !_ Every mother was there with 
one or two relatives to see the expedition off. They 
gave something like a cheer, you bet, as the train 
began to move, and I declare you would have thought 
that the look of cunning and of hardness had passed 
from the faces of those city Arabs, as if the distant 
breath of the country were already touching them. 
Mr. Murchieson,’’ said Carmichael, with fearsome 
hardihood, ‘* you would have liked to be there.’’ 

‘«T would,'’ said Jacob, with unmistakable de- 
cision, ‘‘ make it ten."’ 

There was:no doubt now that:salvation had come 
to Murchieson, and. Carmichael; licking’ his lips, 
started off afresh. 

‘* When the bairns were halfway through their holi- 
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day, I went down to see them, and I count that the 


best trip | have had for many a year. As I climbed 


the road from the station, some one called me by 
name from the overhanging bank, and, looking up, 
behold, four lassies from our mission-school. They 
were flushed with health and browned by the sun and 
full of innocent joy. One had a necklace of butter- 
cups that had taken hours to make, another had a 
coronet of wild roses, the third had a bunch of flowers 
she was taking back as a present to her country mother 
in the cottage where she lived, and the fourth had 
dug up some prjmrose roots which were going back 
to the city with her. ‘Isn't this grand, Maister 
Carmichael?’ and she threw me down a spray of 
honeysuckle."’ 

‘‘I mind the honeysuckle on the road I gae’d to 
schule,’’ remarked Murchieson. ‘I'm no sure that 
I've seen honeysuckle since that day ; at ony rate, I 
never naqticed it.’ 

Fd 


‘« Where do you think I found the laddies?’ cried 
Carmichael in triumph, for he knew now that princi- 
palities and powers in the heavenly places were with 
him, and that. Jacob had been given as a spoil into 
his hands, ‘*Of course at the burnside, and they 
were in their glory doing themselves proud to the top 
hole. ‘Some of them were busy on a dam and I tell 
you pretty tidy work. Poor little chaps, they are 
going to be men of their hands when they get a 
chance. Others had made a harbor farther up for 
their boats, and they were loading them with gravel 
for corn and sailing them down the dam from America 
to Scotland. Every little scamp was as fresh as a 
daisy, and when I saw them working in that pure, 
wholesome water, I assure you, Mr. Murchieson, I 
nearly cried for joy, and I thanked God that they 
were having fourteen days of the burn instead of the 


gutter. But maybe you're laughing at me for my 
foolishness. ”’ 
‘‘I’m not,’ said Jacob fiercely ; how dare you say 


that to me! There was a burnie round by my 
mother’s cottage, but it’s mair than fifty year sin’ I 
biggita dam, Make it twenty.’’ 

‘«That afternoon,’’ resumed Carmichael, ‘the 
whole caboodle went off for an expedition in some 
carts a good-natured farmer gave, and there's no use 
telling lies, Mr. Murchieson, I went with them, and 
was the worst laddie of the gang. Half of us gar- 
risoned an old castle in a wood, and the other half 
tried to take it from us, and we had ‘flags and guns, 
and two tin trumpets and an old drum, and I had a 
cocked hat made out of paper, for I was general-in- 
command. The lassies played in the wood at ring-a- 
ring-a-roses, and their skipping-ropes and the other 
things the lassies love, besides washing their dolls’ 
clothes in the burn at the castle foot. We had milk 
and bread-and-jam for our tea, and went home sing- 
ing in the carts when the sun was hastening westwards, 
Then the laddies brought home the cows, and the 
lassies helped to milk them, and when I left to catch 
the night train the last thing I saw was the bairns 
sound asleep in clean homely beds, with the fresh air 
blowing in through the open windows, and their faces 
red with health, as if the hand of the Lover of little 
children had wiped away all the grime of the city 
from their cheeks, and the sin of the city from their 
souls.’’ 

‘Make it fifty,’’ shouted Murchieson, who was 
much excited, ‘‘and a pound extra to buy pepper- 
mint-rock.’’ 

‘“‘To buy what?’’ said Carmichael, who now 
thought that either Murchieson or he was taking leave 
of his senses. 

‘*Man ! div ye not know what peppermint-rock is ? 
There’s naething like it, though its lang sin I tasted 
it. Ill have some this verra day. And look ye here, 
Mr. Carmichael, ye want to send a thousand bairns 
next summer, but you're afraid about the cash ; pick 
your thousand, and I'll underwrite the company. 
Tell me how much is needed above the fifty when ye 
go to allotment.’” And Murchieson departed hur- 
riedly and marched down the street as if there was a 
band in front of him. 

‘«When he ordered that rock, Kate, I knew that 
the grace of God was exceeding abundant in the heart 
of Jacob Murchieson,’’ said John Carmichael with 
emphasis, for he also had his weaknesses. ‘‘ This is 
the beginning of a time; we have not heard the last 
of Jacob.’’ 

He was right, for curious stories began to circulate 
about Murchieson. That he had increased the salaries 
of his office staff, and sent one young fellow who had 
been ill away for along voyage. That he had under- 
taken: the charge of the widows and children of two 
firemen who had fallen in the discharge of duty. That 
he had given a thousand pounds to the building of 
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the children’s infirmary, and promised another thou- 
sand if they cleared off the debt. ‘That the collection 
at St. Jude’s had a sovereign every morning in the 
plate, and that the poor’s fund had been put in a 
condition of thorough repair. He offered no explana- 
tion and he made no boast, but every month he fed 
the wonder by some unexpected charity. ‘He is not 
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himself ; he must be going crazy,"’ said a merchant 
who had had dealings in his day with Jacob, and de- 
spaired of any -reasonable solution of the mystery. 
‘It's the first time that he has been himself I 
would say,’’ replied Carmichael. ‘This is the real 
Murchieson, only we didn't know him before, and he 
didn’t know himself.’ 








The Guardian Rock of the Mediterranean 


Third Letter from the Cruise to the World’s Sunday School Convention at Rome 
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HEY say that the World’s Conven- 
tion begins in Rome on May 18, 
but it began earlier. On the long 
run to the Azores, and on the 
shorter run to the Straits of Gibral- 
tar, as afterward, our devotional 
meetings on the Neckar have been 
the most memorable preparatory 
foregleams of the convention, and 
distinctly a part of it. 

The sea shuts any ship’s company away from inter- 
ests outside the little horizon in which, day by day, 
they move. When a company like that on the Neckar 
and on the Romanic has, to begin with, a common 
bond in a Christian enterprise, the fellowship is very 
close, and grows closer as the days at sea pass by. It 
is a prepared company to which any speaker addresses 
himself, and he must be a prepared man if he js to 
make an impress upon such a group. On Sunday, 
May 5, the spirit of speakers and hearers was never 
more sensitive to the messages of the day. To hear 
the Rev. Gust. F. Johnson of Rockford, Illinois, one 
of the Times’ workers, tell with fine simplicity the 
story of his life, was to hear a chapter out of the book 
of God's redeeming power over the lives of men. To 
hear the Rev. J. G. Dunlop of Japan, the Foreign 
Secretary of the new Sunday School Association of 
Japan, tell the story of Japan's progress toward Chris- 
tianity, was to hear a remarkable chapter out of the 
book of missionary miracles. And it was a privilege 
to attend the second session of the Neckar Sunday- 
sckool on that day, under the superintendency of Mr. 
H. G. Shaw of Newark, New Jersey. Our services 
for the day closed with evening worship, with ad- 
dresses in German and in English respectively by 
F. W. Rueckheim of Chicago, and by the Rev. J. E. 
Byrd of Mt, Olive, Mississippi, one of the Times’ 
group of workers. 

While the convention was thus really in progress, 
the two ships were nearing Gibraltar. They did not 
speak each other, though the Neckar was close upon 
the wake of the Romanic. We were prepared for our 
little visit to Gibraltar by travel-talks from Mr. Dun- 
lop, the Rev. J. A. Solandt of Massachusetts, and the 
Rev. R. W. Thompson of Pennsylvania, another of 
the Times’ workers. But no word of another in book 
or speech can quite prepare one for Gibraltar. We 
did not know that until after we had seen the rock. 


The Enormous, Overwhelming Reality 

Tuesday morning we caught our first glimpse of the 
coast of Spain, and of the steep, tremendous bluffs 
and mountains of the African coast. First a sandy 
shore to the north, low dunes and beach hummocks, 
then Cadiz, nestling white among the hills, then Tra- 
falgar (can you hear the boom of Nelson’s guns over 
the waters yonder ?), then Point Tarifa whence the 
Moors once watched like eagles to levy tribute upon 
passing ships, and hence our word ‘‘tariff’’; but no 
Gibraltar, even though we had entered the Straits, and 
Africa loomed dark to the south. 

Above the heights of Tarifa another higher, jutting 
crag crept out along the sky-line, and we began to see 
Gibraltar, —only began ; for it does not leap into view, 
as the lion couchant of the famous pictures. You come 
upon it gradually, a huge, looming, towering moun- 
tain, like an island near shore, sloping toward land 
and toward sea, lying athwart your vision as you swing 
slowly in toward the bay which lies to the west of the 
rock. And you do not see the lion until you have 
gone ashore, over on the neutral ground to the north 
of the rock. 

Enormous is a word not to be slipped in without 
consideration, Gibraltar zs enormous, overwhelming. 
As your ship rounds into the bay, you follow with 
amazement the rough outline from Europa Point to 
the signal station on the top of the rock, and down 
again over the plainly visible obsolete galleries to the 
north, and the houses of the town along the northerly 





and westerly slopes. It is not from the west a bare 
and forbidding pile, but a craggy mountain, with trees 
and shrubs and flowers clinging to its sides. You do 
not see what is behind the greenery. It is forbidden 
to remove any part of the fol:age, for Gibraltar must 
not be thus unmasked by ignorant or wilful hands. 
Who knows how many guns would rain fire and iron 
out through the thick branches of trees, from galleries 
by no means obsolete, out through the pleasant flow- 
ery terraces, if Gibraltar should be affronted ? 

Once on shore, you are on British territory. The 
white robed Moor at the landing stage, the excitable 
Spanish cab drivers, are in the picture, but the back- 
ground is British—solid, trim, complete to the eye, 
though the making of Gibraltar never is ended. The 
Captain of the Port, and the English and Scotch 
brethren from the rock are all courtesy and heartiness. 
They had risen earlier than the sun to receive the 
Romanic, and now in mid-afternoon their kindly zeal 
was not abated. 

Up from the water-port we hurried in a swaying 
carriage behind a vigorous pony into the narrow, 
smooth, and spotlessly clean streets. Here are sailors 
and soldiers from the four corners of the world ; here 
the turbaned, barelegged and sandaled Moor moving 
with silent dignity through the crowd of military and 
naval men, and wide-eyed, inquisitive tourists. The 
streets twist and turn sharp corners, climb steep preci- 
pices, wind along through charming gardens, or close 
to the stone walls of fine barracks and public build- 
ings, many a roadway being cut in the face of the rock, 
and buttressed and walled against disaster. 


A Tremendous Missionary Opportunity 

We paused at the fort of the Alameda, the parade, 
and public play-ground. Boys are playing cricket, 
Soldiers in khaki are strolling about. We climb the 
step at the head of the parade and stand beside the 
monument to General Elliot, the great defender of the 
Rock. He was a daring fighter, and yet so tender- 
hearted that when he burned the besiegers’ barriers to 
the north of the Rock, he tried with his own hands to 
save some of the helpless Spanish soldiers from the fury 
of the flames. As westand before his monument, little 
children are clambering over the guns on the terrace, 
and playing their harmless, happy games along the 
flowery paths. I believe the General would like that 
afternoon scene, and that the fighting blood in him 
would be stilled as he smiles upon the children at 
play over the guns now silent. 

We drove to Lenia, the wretched Spanish town be- 
yond the neutral ground. Beggars hung expectantly 
along the dusty road, running feebly beside the car- 
riages in hope of alms. Beyond us stretched a high 
wire net-work fence, designed to keep tobacco-ladened 
dogs of the Spaniards from crossing into Spanish terri- 
tory with smuggled tobacco from Gibraltar. 

Back on the great Rock once more, we had a 
glimpse of the mission work for sailors and soldiers. 
More than four thousand soldiers are stationed here. 
Some fifty thousand men pass through the station 
every year and scatter to the four corners of the 
worki, It is a tremendous missionary opportunity on 
the Rock, now the headquarters of the Atlantic 
Fleet, and of the Second Cruiser Squadron. At one 
time or another nearly every ship in the British navy 
will call at Gibraltar, sending a steady stream of blue- 
jackets and marines into the town and out again. 
They are by no means neglected. There is the King 
Edward VII Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Institute, begun in 
1877 as the Gibraltar Soldiers’ Institute, on the plan 
of those at Aldershot and Woolwich, with Captain 
and Mrs. C. H. Hill now as its superintendents ; the 
Salvation Army Naval and Military Home, in charge 
of Staff-Captain George H. Souter ; the «‘ Welcome" 
Soldiers’ and Seamen's Home, in charge of the Rev. 
A. B. Sackett ; Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Mission Home, 
with Miss Renfrew as superintendent, and W. Mar- 
shall as soldiers’ missionary ; Gibraltar Seamen's 
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Mission, whose president is the Rt. Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Gibraltar. These institutions do eve.ything 
within their power to make the sailors and soldiers 
feel at home within their hospitable doors, very 
much as our Young Men's Christian Associations do. 

The Neckarites met in the **Welcome"’ in the 
evening. On my way to the meeting-room, I talked 
with Robert Vining, a square-jawed, stocky young 
sailor from the ‘Black Prince,’’ about the work. 
His face lighted up when I asked him if he was a 
follower of Christ. He said, ‘* Yes, sir,’’ very heart- 
ily, and then he added, ‘'I think I would never 
leave the ship when here unless I could have a place 
like this to come to."’ And his feeling for the ‘‘ Wel- 
come'’ and other similar places is shared by thou- 
sands of courageous young fellows who dare to live 
a clean life on ship and shore. 

The meeting that night brought together for the first 
time the denominational and other leaders in Gibraltar 
in a united service. The Very Rev. D. S. Govett, M.A., 
Dean of Gibraltar, Church of England chaplains, Wes- 
leyan and Presbyterian chaplains, and a Salvation 
Army Captain, sat upon the platform and extended a 
generous greeting to the Americans. There were 
brief addresses and words of brotherly congratulation, 
and as the meeting closed we stood in silence while the 
venerable dean, a tall and distinguished figure, gave 
us his benediction. No one in that meeting can ever 
forget the dignity and the tenderness of that blessing. 

We passed into the brightly-lighted streets and 
made our way to the water-port. Our Gibraltar breth. 
ren had made our visit memorable, while we inquisi- 
tive Americans had plied them with questions, and 
had shown our appreciation in such other ways as we 
could. One of the young chaplains said wonderingly 
to one of our party, ‘‘ Are you Americans always like 
this, —so optimistic, so energetic? Or is it the vaca- 
tion spirit that possesses you? You never seem de- 
pressed. You know we have here what we call the 
levanter,—a cloud that hangs over the Rock and 
makes us all gloomy. Do you ever have such an ex- 
perience ?’' Oh, thoughtless guests that we were! 
The American is an optimist, but he has his levanter 
—sometimes. He doesn’t mean to let any one know 
much about it, and its cause is not always apparent. 
Some of us felt the touch of its shadow when we had to 
leave these noble fellows working out the Master's 
will for hearts that are often as hard as the Rock it- 
self. The chaplain was cheered by our assurances 
that we were not always quite so happily effervescent, 
as he presently saw, when the shore friends and the 
Americans gathered by the landing and sang some of 
the old, sweet parting hymns together. 

Just as the tender started from the pier, my sailor 
friend, Robert Vining, and I clasped hands over the 
rail. I wonder where we shall meet again? He 
stood with those on the dock who sang and cheered 
as we pulled out into the bay. Search-lights cast 
their beams toward Algeciras, sweeping the bay, and 
picked out sharply ship after ship at anchor. They 
are the keen-eyed silent watch-dogs of the night. They 
look down from tower and wall, piercing the darkness 
with their revealing gaze. And far above them hangs 
a tiny light over the Rock, where the signal-station 
stands ready to speak round the earth. 

We slipped away into the soft Mediterranean night 
on an even keel, and the lights of Gibraltar fell 
astern. I wonder if those youngsters playing on the 
Alameda guns have gone to sleep in their small beds, 
and what Bob Vining is thinking as he takes to his 
quarters on the ‘‘ Black Prince’’ in the drydocks ? 

Rome, ITALY. 


oe 
Can You Catch Him? 


By Clara J. Denton 


HERE is a big, black ogre 
Who freely runs about ; 

I wish that we could catch him, 
And turn the rascal out. 


If we could only find him, 
My, what a time there'd bel 
We'd take him by the collar, 
And dump him in the sea. 


He works the direst mischief 
In every spot and place, 

And yet the cunning rascal 
Will never show his face. 


His name? You use it freely, 
’Tis easy as to wink ; 

In three short words you have it,— 
Just these, “I didn’t think.” 


LoweLL, MIcH. 
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LESSON 13. JUNE 30. 


1 Corinthians 10 : 23-33. 


TEMPERANCE LESSON 


(Read the chapter.) Memory verse: 31 
Golden Text: It is good not to eat flesh, nor to drink wine, nor to do anything whereby thy brother stumbleth.—Rom. 14 ; 21 









COMMON VERSION 


23 All things are lawful for me, but all things 
are not expedient : all things are lawful for me, 
but all things edify not. 

24 let no man seek his own, but every man 
another's wealth, 

25 Whatsoever is sold in the shambles, ¢hat 
eat, asking no question for conscience sake : 

26 For the earth és the Lord's, and the ful- 
ness thereof. 

27 If any of them that believe not bid you 
to a feast, and ye be disposed to go ; whatso- 
ever is set before you, eat, asking no question 
for conscience sake. 

28 But if any man say unto you, This is 
offered in sacrifice unto idols, eat not for his 
sake that shewed it, and for conscience sake : 


AMERICAN REVISION 
23 All things are lawful; but not all things 
All things are lawful; but 
not all things 'edify. 24 Let no man seek his 
own, but each? his neighbor's good. 25 What- 
soever is sold in the shambles, eat, asking no 
question for conscience’ sake ; 26 for the earth 
is the Lord's, and the fulness thereof. 27 If 
one of them that believe not biddeth you /o a 
Jeast, and ye are disposed.to go; whatsoever 
is set before you, eat, asking no question for 
conscience’ sake. 28 But if any man say unto 
you, This hath been offered in sacrifice, eat 
not, for his sake that showed it, and for con- 


are expedient. 


COMMON VERSION 


for the earth zs the Lord's, and the fulness 
thereof : 

29 Conscience, I say, not thine own, but of 
the other: for why is my liberty judged of 
another man's conscience ? : 

30 For if I by grace be a partaker, why am I 
evil spoken of for that for which I give thanks? 

31 Whether therefore ye eat, or drink, or 
whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God. 

32 Give none offence, neither to the Jews, 
nor to the Gentiles, nor to the church of God : 

33 Even asI please all men in all things, 
not seeking mine own profit, but the profit of 
many, that they may be saved. 


1Gr. burld up. * Gr. the other's. 


See Rom. 13. 8. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


science’ sake: 29 conscience, I say, not thine 
own, but the other's; for why is mv liberty 
judged by another conscience? 30 3If I par- 
take with thankfulness, why am I evil spoken 
of for that for which I give thanks? 31 
Whether therefore ye eat, or drink, or what- 
soever ye do, do all to the glory of God. 32 
Give no occasion of stumbling, either to Jews, 
or to Greeks, or to the church of God: 33 
even as I also please all men in all things, not 
seeking mine own profit, but the prof of the 
many, that they may be saved. 


2 Or, I 1 by grace partake 
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The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


No man is such a slave as the man who thinks he must 
prove his liberty by doing everything. The really free 
man is he who realizes that his liberty depends, not on 
what he does, but on his right to choose what he shall do 
or refrain from doing. 


SK your pupils what is the strongest reason they 
can think of for total abstinence. Before letting 
any one answer, ask them to think hard over 

their answers, for two minutes by your watch; then 
call for the answers by name, around the class. 
You'll get an interesting variety of ideas, in this 
way; it would heighten the interest to. jot them down 
on a piece of paper, as they aregiven. Andif you find 
that one or several pupils have mentioned influence or 
example, in any of its varying forms, as a reason for 
total abstinence, you'll win their interest by announc- 
ing that that is the very thing you want them to think 
about this week. And you might suggest putting 
that reason into three simple words, which Mr. Foster 
and his boys decided to make their motto: Zhe other 
fellow. 

If you think best, you might startle the class some- 
what, just here, by stating that neither Paul nor 
Jesus, in any New Testament passage, ever said that 
the drinking of wine was in itself sinful. (For it is 
better to get at real reasons for total abstinence than 
false reasons; and there are enough real reasons to 
make unnecessary, as well as dangerous, dependence 
upon reasons that are false. The whole argument in 
the passage chosen for this temperance lesson is: for 
the sake of the other fellow, deny yourself anything 
that might hurt him.) 

But if the use of wine is not necessarily sinful in 
itself, why let it alone? Well, let us see what Paul 
had to say about something a great deal less danger- 
ous than wine,—meat. 

Now lead your class into a clear understanding of 
the situation that puzzled the new Christian converts 
in Corinth. Your material for doing this will be found 
in Professor Riddle’s first three paragraphs, and Pro- 
fessor Sanders’ first four paragraphs. And as a strik- 
ing illustration of the fact that just such problems 
exist for young converts to-day, tell Mr. Pierson’s 
graphic story of the boys of the mission school in 
China, and what came of their refusal to ‘* kowtow ” 
to the emperor's tablet when they were invited to the 
magistrate’s banquet. 

After making plain to the class just what the 
problem was, try Mr. Foster’s plan (second to fourth 
paragraphs): let the lesson verses be read aloud, 
then ask the class what Paul’s answer was. Were 
the Christians in Corinth to eat meat that had been 
offered to idols, or not? Call for reasons. 

The principles you will seek to leave with your 
pupils are such as Mr. Gordon sets down in his fifth 
paragraph, and Dr. Dunning in his fourth, fifth, and 
sixth paragraphs. But do this by drawing out from 
the pupils as much as possible, rather than telling 
them the principles yourself. Your own careful read- 
ing of 1 Corinthians 8-11: 1 and Romans 14 will make 
Paul's principles still clearer. 

Seven very live, practical, present-day (not Corinth- 
ian) temperance problems are presented and sanely 
discussed in Mr. Ridgway's **Corner” this week. 
Try some of them in your class, so far as they fit your 
particular pupils. There is a stimulating variety of 
them: shall we use temperance hotels, why does God 
allow wine to exist, shall we ride in, or criticize those 
who ride in, street cars on Sunday, what of smoking, 
and soon. Every one of them can be settled, not by 
rules, but by the help of Paul's principles, which 
were Christ's. 


% “ % % 


What modern habit is an almost invariable accom- 
paniment of drin'.ing?) Smoking. ‘There are plenty 
of smokers who do not drink, but there are very few 
drinkers who do not smoke. The smoking usually 
comes first. The easiest way to begin is by a little 
smoke,—that is what the ending ‘‘ette’’ means on 
the end of the word ‘‘ cigar.” herefore it is that 
this second temperance lesson of the year is being 
made the occasion of special anti-cigarette teaching 
throughout North America; and as a help to such 
teaching, The Sunday School Times has asked a 
number of level-headed, successful business men and 
others to tell what they think of cigarettes. You will 
find what they say on page 299. Rather unmistak- 
able, their testimony, isn’t it?. See what the boys— 
and girls too—-in your class think of it; An effective 
way to use these anti-cigarette statements would be 


‘to clip and paste them on: separate .cards,: before 


class, and give one, in a sealed envelope, to each 
pupil, to be opened and read in class when called for. 

One of the noticeable things about Paul’s principle 
of looking out for the other fellow's best good is that 
our own best good is always taken care of at the same 
time. The most unselfish man gains most for him- 
self. The freest man is he who thinks least about 
his own liberty in his eagerness to keep his neighbor 





The Mystery Box 


Why not solve your summer Sun- 
day-school problems this year by 
the Mystery Box, as other teachers 
have done? Take a look at the plans 
described on page 311, then let us 
send you free enough copies of any 
one issue of the Times to supply 
every pupil in your class. 








Answers to ali the questions can be found in the 
lesson articles in this issue, or in the Bible. 


1. What seems to be the strongest word on page 
299 against cigarettes ? 

2. What did Paul say in the eighth chapter of 1 
Corinthians about his willingness to give up any- 
thing that might cause some one else to offend ? 

3. What does ‘‘shambles’’ mean? 

4. What mean trick did a certain athlete play in 
a race? 

5. What has a German doctor said as to the effect 
of drinking on railroad men ? 

6. What law rules alcohol rigidly out? 

7. What assurance do you find in the tenth chap- 
ter of 1 Corinthians that you can conquer every 
temptation ? 

8. Mention one reason why there are said to be 
fewer poor people in Japan than in Great Britain. 

9. Mention some of the things which Paul claimed 
the right to decide for himself. | 

10. Where was Paul when he wrote this letter to 
the Corinthians ? 

11. Mention a difficult question of conscience that 
Chinese Christians sometimes have to settle. 

12. What kind of people ask no questions ? 

13. What three purposes should we have in mind 
in deciding what limits there should be on our Chris- 
tian liberty ? 

14. What famous Bible athlete was brought up as 
a teetotaler ? 

15. Of what country was Corinth the capital ? 











free from all harm. As Dr. Sanders says: ‘ Paul 
says nothing here about drinking as a vice. But the 
man who habitually acts on these Pauline principles 
zs not in danger of a drunkard’s grave.’ 


Light-Gleams from. the Lesson -Writers 


(The numerals refer to paragraphs in the lesson articles in this issue.) 


Paul’s argument summarized (Riddle, 3). 

Conceding to another’s conscience is not surrender of 
real liberty (Riddle, on v. 29). 

The ‘‘ good ’’ that Paul speaks of is moral good (Riddle, 
On vs. 23, 24). 

Not only guests, but even beggars, in the East, ask ques- 
tions about the food given them and the vessels in which it 
was prepared (Howie, 3). 

Real self-denying for another’s comfort (Illustrations, 4). 

Stonewall Jackson's test of doing things to the glory of 
God (Illustrations, 5). 

Does alcohol tend to one’s physical glory? (Illustra- 
tions, 6.) 

What is Christian liberty? (Dunning, 2.) 

How a man’s questions reveal him (Gordon, 1). 

The question ‘Is it right, or wrong?’’ is not enough 
(Gordon, 2). 

Everybody must, and everybody does, take a stand on 
alcoholics (Gordon, 3). 


PHILADELPHIA, 


ad 
Difficult Points Explained 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D. D., LL. D. 


How to Locate this Lesson 


HE First Epistle to the Corinthians was sent from 
Ephesus, probably in A.D. 58, just before the 
events narrated. in Acts 19. Corinth was a 

wealthy (and wicked) commercial city, at that time the 
capital of the Roman province of Achaia (Greece). 
The church had been founded by Paul, in A.D. 53, 
54, when he spent eighteen months there. 

The occasion of the epistle was intelligence in re- 
gard to divisions and sins in the church, and also 
certain questions submitted tothe apostle. The seven 
well-defined topics discussed are separated from each 
other in the American Revision by extra spaces in 
printing. 

The fourth of these topics, obviously in reply to a 
question addressed to the apostle, is: The propriety 
of eating meat offered to idols. The conference at 
Jerusalem (Acts 15) had, some seven years before, 
advised Gentile Christians to abstain from such food ; 
but Paul does not base his advice upon this ecclesi- 
astical deliverance. He lays down a principle, not a 
rule, and fully discusses it here (chaps. 8-11: 1), mak- 
ing a wider application of it afterward, in Romans 
14-15: 13, and enforcing it by his own example. The 
lesson forms the conclusion of this section of the 
epistle. The principle is this: In matters of conduct 
have regard to the conscientious scruples of others, 
out of Christian love. While others have no right to 
infringe upon your liberty of conscience, or to de- 
mand such concessions as their right. your duty and 
privilege is to concede from love what they may not 
demand from law. Avoid what would lead them to 
sin (‘‘cause them tostumble”). This principle ap- 
plies to conduct, not to conscience. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verse 23.—Ad/ things are lawful: “ All things” 
refers to the matters under discussion. — Not ald 
things are expedient: ‘‘Expedient,” or profitable 
(as it is often rendered) points to moral results.— 
Not all things edify: Greek, ‘‘ build up.” Express- 
ing more plainly moral results. 

Verse 24.—Aut each his neighbor's good : ‘*Good” 





























LESSON FOR JUNE 30 (1 Cor. 10: 23-33) 


is preferable to ‘‘ wealth” (Auth. Ver.), since the 
moral effect is indicated. 

Verse 25.—Shamdb/es: The meat-market, as the 
English term means, though it sometimes is used of 
a ion hterhouse.—Asking no questions for con- 
sctence’ sake; Lest the question arouse conscientious 
scruples. The other man’s conscience is to be re- 


Verse 26.—For the earth is the Lords: Hence the 
evil is not in the meat.—And the fulness thereof: 
That which fills the earth. 

Verse 27.—One of them that believe not: A heathen 
host might serve meat that had been offered to idols. 

Verse 28.—Any man: A fellow-guest, probably a 
Christian of heathen origin.—Hath been offered in 
sacrifice: The best authorities: have here a peculiar 
term, which is more courteous than ‘* offered in sacri- 
fice to idols.” 

Verse 29.— Not thine own, but the other's : That is, 
the man who suggested the scruple (v. 28). Compare 
8: 10-12.—For why is my liberty judged by another 
conscience ? Emphasizing the principle that such a 
concession to another conscience does not involve a 
surrender of our own liberty of conscience, 

Verse 31.—Do ad/ to the glory of God: The moral 
quality is in the end, not in the act itself. 

Verse 32.—Occasion of stumbling : That is, lead- 
ing others to fall into sin.—/ews ... Greeks... 
church of God: The three classes include all whom 
a Corinthian Christian would meet. 

Verse 33.—Fven as I also please all men: Com- 
pare chapter 9. Chapter 11: 1 properly belongs to 
this discussion. 

WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


al 


The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 


By Delavan L. Pierson 
: Managing Editor of the Missionary Review of the World 


HE temptations and problems that faced the 
Christians in Corinth are very similar to those 
that confront converts in the mission fields 

to-day. The most subtle of these is the temptation to 
argue that Christian liberty permits us to do any- 
thing that is not in itself sinful. The apostle Paul 
gives young converts—and old—three principles 
which are a safe guide for the decision of doubtful 
practises : 

1. Will it help or hinder my spiritual life ? (v. 23.) 

2. Is there danger that it will cause my weaker 
, brother or sister to stumble ? (v. 32 and Golden Text.) 


<h 
Sin’s Ma 
“By S. D. 


HE Corinth Church bristled with gves/zons. This 
shows that they were alive, and strong, and 
earnest. Dead or sleeping people ask no ques- 

tions. Weak people slip easily along with the crowd 
they prefer, with bothersome questions kept over on 
their deaf-ear side. But the earnest man insists on 
looking a question squarely in the face, and getting 
the right answer, and behaving accordingly. You 
can tell how near to the light a man is by his ques- 
tions. If he has no light, or refuses the light, he 
asks no questions, but freely indulges what his appe- 
tites or desires call for. If clear light has come, and 
the man insists on walking in it, he asks no ques- 
tions. Because to him questionable things are not 
questionable. They are reckoned wrong because 
questionable. On the border line between these two 
the air is fairly thick with questions. A man’s posi- 
tion can easily be told by his attitude toward such 
things. If he is dallying, either he has not gotten 
full light, or else he is carefully hugging the shadows. 
If he is honest he is searching for light, and quits 
dallying while searching. And good clear light is not 


far to find. It is just outside every shut eye. If he 
is hunting a shadowy place ——! ! 
A man's purpose decides all his guestions. There 


is nothing wrong in itself. But everything and any- 
thing can become damnably wrong. The wrong is 
in the wrong motive or purpose underneath, or the 
wrong relation roundabout an act. It is in the ex- 
aggeration or the excess. The question for a Chris- 
tian man to ask about questionable things is not, 
is this right or wrong? That is a low level regard- 
ing questionable things. For if a thing is not clearly 
right there is no question to be raised; it is so far 
clearly wrong. The only question about questionable 
things is, is it best? or, would it please Jesus? There 
are a great many things that can be proved to be not- 
wrong, so far as all keen logic and measuring of argu- 
ments go. But they can’t stand the test cf use. You 
can’t count men for action; you must weigh them. 
You can’t answer a question by argument; you must 
take it into the sensitive atmosphere of Jesus’ pres- 
ence in your prayer-room. There you know quickly 
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3. Can I do it for the glory of God ? 

Obedience to these principles will prevent many 
Christians at home and abroad from stunting their 

wth or damaging their influence. When a doubt- 
fal uestion comes up, and we are tempted to ask, 
‘* What's the harm?” it is safer to answer the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ What's the good?” 

In China and other mission fields, difficult questions 
of conscience must be decided. Many officials have 
held that a Chinese who became a Christian became 
a traitor to his country, and, to disprove the charge, 
must enter into the national forms of worship. 

Last August, the birthday of the emperor, Kuang- 
Su, was celebrated in many cities of China with fes- 
tivities and elaborate ceremonies. In Haicheng, 
Manchuria, all the boys’ schools were invited by the 
magistrate to be his guests at a banquet, and to 
parade in honor of the emperor. Great preparations 
were made, and the boys looked forward to the occa- 
sion with great delight. The large mission school 
for boys was not only invited to take part 1n the cele- 
bration, but, on account of its fine discipline, was 
chosen to lead all the other schools. hey were 
highly delighted with the honor, and drilled with 
great diligence. But just before the appointed day 
they were told that a part of the ceremony was to be 
kneeling. and -kowtowing (knocking the head on the 
ground) to the tablet of the emperor. The boys were 
Christians, and this kowtowing was looked on as a 
heathen act of worship that would be disloyal to 
Christ. After careful deliberation they sent word to 
the magistrate that, while they were loyal to the 
emperor, they were Christians, and could not kowtow 
to a tablet ; therefore they must give up the honor 
of a place in the procession. The magistrate ob- 
jected, but the boys remained firm, and an arrange- 
ment was finally made whereby in place of rendering 
homage to the emperor by kneeling and kowtowing 
they were permitted to unite in singing ‘‘God Save 
the Emperor,” in Chinese. When the boys came, 
and the school marched in, dressed in new uniforms, 
the crowds were deeply impressed, but when they 
stood in ranks before the emperor's tablet, and, rais- 
ing their hats, sang to the honor of God and their 
emperor, a hush fell over the multitude. The act 
which many had predicted would cause their disgrace 
in reality brought them honor, gave glory to God, 
did no violence to their own consciences, and put no 
occasion of stumbling in their brothers’ way. 

If all Christians decided the question as to the use 
of intoxicating drinks and other doubtful indulgences 
in harmony with these same principles, there would 
be fewer falls among church members. 

Brook yn, N. Y. 
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and surely the answer for voz. All things are law- 
ful, but all things are not best. The things that can 
be done by some may not be done by one who would 
ring true to jesus. 

Everybody must take a stand on certain matters, 
Idolatry was as common in Greece as drinking of al- 
coholics is in modern life. And being so common it 
touched everybody. Everybody had to declare him- 
self about idolatry, ard everybody did. Everybody 
has to take a stand about drinking, and everybody 
does. That question pushes in with shameless per- 
sistence at every point of the circle. The soda-water 
fountain that came into use so freely during the earlier 
 atcongyrean campaigning as a temperance helper has 

een captured by the enemy, and now quite com- 
monly includes some lighter alcoholics. If a bar- 
room or a whisky bottle seems vulgar to you, there’s 
the drugstore and the patent medicine bottle. If you 
would Sendty think of such stiff stuff as Scotch 
whisky, you can get a thin dilution of beer or wine 
with a low percentage of alcohol and a physician’s 
remark about ‘‘food” and “nourishment.” If it 
does not seem in good form for one in your class to 
be seen in a saloon, you can find a beautifully fin- 
ished, leather-covered flask at some Christian mer- 
chant's counter, shaped to your ket or your travel- 
ing bag. Even into the sacred atmosphere of the 
home the demon in warm colors has dared intrude. 
Men used to drink in a room set apart for the purpose. 
The home was quarantined to a degree. ut now 
while that is lessened no whit, there is a continual 
procession of bottled goods passing through the gro- 
ceries into the home, where the precious babes and 
boys and girls are breathing in the breath of life and 
of future character. Even at the church banquet, 
when the ices are served, one approaches gingerly, 
for the printed name may give no clue, and some of 
the damnable stuff may lurk within the appetizing 
lump of frost. Every man must take a stand on 
pig and every man does. He can remain a tact- 
ful, well-bred gentleman, and yet take a flat-footed 
stand, with both feet down hard and full, heel to toe. 
And surely he should. 
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There are /eading questions and lesser questions in 
every phase of life. The settling of a leading ques- 
tion settles at once a whole batch of lesser questions. 
The liquor question is distinctly a leading question. 
If it be answered wrong a score of other questions are 
answered wrong, too. Drinking is sin’s master-key. 
It a the door to every other sin. A man may 
rigid about speaking the truth, have a high sense of 


honor and of honesty, the highest ideals of personal 
pasty. and be reverent toward all hallow ope 
ut when an alcoholic drink passes the gateway of his 


He 
o would answer other questions right must answer 
this one right. He who slips here may not a else- 
where, but all the chances are in favor of it. his is 
a question that is not a question. He who would ring 
true to Jesus, to his fellows, to himself, must answer 
this in every phase of it with a jaw-locked ‘*‘ no,” 

The law of love renders quick and sweeping de- 
cision here. Paul gives four simple laws to guide us 
in all questionable practises. They are all positive 
laws, not negative. The law of self-mastery excludes 
what will not ** edify”” or buildup. The law of brother- 
liness seeks the other man’s good. The law of pleas- 
ing God rules out whatever is not to his glory. The 
law of service plans how men ‘‘ may be saved.” Un- 
der all four of these is the one great simple law, the 
law of love. I do not mean mere self-control, or hu- 
manitarianism, or altruism, but what with fine poise 
includes all of these, and much more ; that of which 
Paul speaks, ‘‘ the love of God hath been shed abroad 
in our hearts through the Holy Spirit which was 
given unto us” (Rom.5: 5). Love dominant in the 
life shuts out whatever would injure the temple of 
the Spirit, whatever would hurt or not-help a neigh- 
bor, whatever would not be positively pleasing to 
God, and whatever would in any way affect badly 
one’s service. 

And on every one of these counts the law of love 
rules alcohol rigidly out, and counts it only an enemy 
to be heartily tated. 

Manpison, N. J. 


- = he is in danger at every one of these points. 
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The Busy Man’s Corner 


By William H. Ridgway 


LL things are lawful; but not all things are 

A expedtent (vy. 23). Corinth a New York kind of 
a place—only more so. Worshiped idols and . 

ate idol meat when they could get it, just as in mod- 
ern Corinths they —— money and drink beer. 
Should a Christian, when he goes to Corinth, stop at 
the usual hotel, eat in the public dining-room where 
the folks at the next table may have wine or beer, 
and pay money at the desk, where some of it goes to 
buy more liquors? A similar problem was worrying 
Corinthian Christians. What is your opinion? To- 
day’s lesson is Paul’s answer. The Christian is free 
(John 8: 32; Rom. 8: 21; Gal. 5:1), The Christian 
is the only man in the world who can do just what 
he wants to do. He can stop at the ‘‘ New Smith- 
Jones” hotel and be comfortable or hunt up a ‘‘tem- 
perance ” hotel and suffer. Sometimes he will do the 
latter to ‘‘edify.” 


Seek...every man another's wealth(v. 24). Yes, 
it does look as though Paul’s advice (Authorized Ver- 
sion) was: generally followed now-a-days, and I am 
glad you are funny about it, because I want that word 
‘“‘wealth” to stick with you. It is our word weal, 
welfare, commonwealth, common good. You have 
Paul's broad principle. If you are Christ’s you don't 
consider your own welfare, but that of the other fel- 
low. Will the Christian gentleman serve wine at his 
table, for his coachman’s, his gardener’s,—yea, his 
children’s sake ? Will the Christian workman order 
a case of beer as a ‘‘ tonic” for his wife as the doctor 
has advised ? 


The earth zs the Lord's (v. 26). ‘If that is really 
so, and alcohol is such an awful curse, why does not 
the proprietor drive it out same as you do down at 
the works?” Idon’t know, George. All find Mat- 
thew 13: 28-30. God permits the good and bad to exist 
side by side now—but then! All that God has made 
is good. Man’s wickedness has turned some of God's 
blessings into curses,—the fruit of the vine is one of 


them—others are found among the drugs. Perhaps 
these evils are here for our training. 
Asking no question for conscience sake.... Eat 


not, for his sake (vs. 27, 28). Stop at the hotel that 
suits you, asking no questions ; the bar is probably 
down cellar out of sight, anyway. But if some fel- 
low who is a Christian, or is not a Christian, is really 
and truly hurt by your stopping here, for his sake 
give up your room at the Waldorf-Astoria at $4.00 
a day and take one at the Mills Hotel at 20 cents 
aday. Alas, the modern Christian church does not, 
and probably cannot, take care of the Christian 
visitor. Who knows a barless, comfortable hotel in 
our cities which advertises for guests? When I go 
to town a host of theaters invite me to spend a pleas- 
ant evening—but pray what else? (Titus 1: 8; Rom. 
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12: 15.) Where shall 1 go the next night I am a 
stranger in the big city ? 


Why is my liberty judged by another conscience ? 
(v. 29). Some Christians are conscientious about 
riding on the cars on Sunday. Others are not. Why 
should the former critcise the latter? I know Chris- 
tians who won't ride on Sunday, but have a big ** Sun- 
day dinner.” 1 know others who will ride if neces- 
sary, but think it a sin to have the big dinner. And 
there you are, This is a ‘‘temperance lesson’’—in 
riding and eating and judging, as well as in drinking. 
Romans 14° 12, and not somebody else. Men are hin- 
dered from entering the _—— by the attitude of 
some Christians as described here by Paul. 


Whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God (v. 
31). The touch-stone with which to test all actions. 
The smoking, |dancing, card-playing, theater-going 
questions. are all settled for the Christian by this 
simple test. When we get sincerely concerned about 
God's glory, and not our own, it 1s wonderful how 
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simple the problems of life become. Imagine if you 
can any one running a saloon to the glory of God, 
either in front of or behind the bar (Col. 3: 17, 93). 


Seeking not mine own profit... of the many, that 
they may be saved (vy. 33). We have been talking 
about fine hotels. Did you ever ‘‘ get in with” the bell 
boys, the shoe black, the barber, the waiters? What 
did you talk about? Ever drop a word for the Mas- 
ter? I struck a waiter the other day that way, and 
not only found him to be a Christian, but he and an- 
other fellow were running a mission comes 5 Say ores 
down town. By the way, as a waiter part of his dutv 
is to bring liquor when patrons order. What do you 
think about that in this last minute of the lesson? Is 
this acase in point in this lesson? Paul's passion was 
to save men (1 Cor. 9: 22). If you have not the same 
passion don’t criticise. Unless ‘‘temperance work- 
ers” are soul-winners as well, both saints and sin- 
ners sneer and laugh at them as ‘temperance 
cranks,” 

COATESVILLE, Pa, 
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The Illustration Round-Table 





LL readers are invited to assist in the conduct of this de- 
artment. One dollar is offered for every anecdotal 
esson illustration that can be used, and two dollars for 

the des¢ illustration used for each week's lesson. But note 
particularly the following : 

Each separate illustration must be signed by the sender's 
name and address, and must state the source from which the 
illustration was taken. 

The number of manuscripts submitted by readers in this 
department is so large that it is not practicable to return un- 
available manuscripts. Do not enclose return postage. 

The dates on which illustrations are due is shown by this 
calendar, later lessons being due three months in advance. 


12. September 22.—The Death of Moses (Deut. 34: 1- 


ss ck ~ Cihake ao 4608 6058: 8 Due June 22 

33. September 29.—Review ..........2e-. ‘ June 29 
1. October 6.—Joshua, Israel’s New Leader (Josh. 1: 

” Se eee «July 6 


2. October 13.—Israel_ Enters the Land of Promise 


(Jogh. 3: 397)... we. ee ws “« July 13 
3. October 20.—The Capture of Jericho (Josh. 6: 8-20), ‘“ July 20 
4. October 27.—Caleb’s Faithfulness Rewarded (Josh. 

“al Pre ar an “July 27 
5. November 3.—The Cities of Refuge (Josh. 20: 1-9). ‘“ Aug. 3 


Accidents Due to Stimulants—Golden Text. 





T IS good not to eat flesh, nor to drink wine, nor 
to do anything whereby thy brother stumbleth 
(Golden Text). The Literary Digest quotes the 

following: ‘' Dr. Ennis, of the University of Heidel- 
berg, has declared that over fifty per cent of all acci- 
dents occurring on the German railroads are due to 
the bewilderment of the operatives who have used 
stimulants, and that if total abstainers only were 
employed the expense of managing the road could 
be reduced very greatly. Such action is fundamental 
and far-reaching, since, for generations, the German 
has conscientiously believed that his beer was advan- 
tageous in the dévelopment and strengthening of 
both his mental and physical powers.”-—Zhe Kev, 
William J. Hart, Earlville, N. Y. 


A Young Man Who Stood the Test—v. 23. 


All things are lawful, but not ali things build 
up (v. 23). Horace B. Claflin, one of the most promi- 
nent and wealthy dry-goods merchants of New 
York, was alone in his office one afternoon when a 
young man, pale and careworn, timidly knocked and 
entered. ‘‘ Mr. Claflin,” said he, ‘‘I have been un- 
able to meet certain payments, because parties failed 
to do by me as they agreed to, and I would like to 
have $10,000, I come to you because you have been 
a friend to my father, to my mother, and might be a 
friend to me.” ‘' Come in,” said Claflin, ‘‘come in 
and have a glass of wine.” ‘‘ No,” said the young 
man, ‘I don’t drink.” ‘‘ Have a cigar, then?’ 
‘*No, I never smoke.” ‘* Well,” said the joker, ‘‘I 
would like to accommodate you, but I don’t think I 
can.” ‘* Very well,” said the young man, as he was 
about to leave the room. ‘I thought pee Pg 
might. Good-day, sir.” ‘* Hold on,” said Mr. Claflin, 
‘*you don’t drink?” ‘*No!” ‘* Nor smoke, nor 
gamble, nor anything of the kind?” ‘* No, sir!” 
“Well,” said r. Claflin, with tears in his eyes, 
‘* you shall have it, and three times the amount if you 
wish. Your father let me have $5,000 once and asked 
me the same questions. No thanks; I owed it to you 
for your father’s sake.” — W7// the contributor of this 
tllustration please send his address to the Editor of 
The Sunday School Times ? 


A Hint as to Japan’s Greatness—v. 23. 


Not ali things build up (v. 23). The relation 
of pauperism to intemperance seems very plain to 
the people of Japan. In Great Britain there are 
I,100,000 paupers, and Japan has only 25,000. When 
some one expressed surprise at the great disparity 
and wondered why in Japan there is so small an ele- 
ment of pauperism in proportion to population, the 
reply of a Japanese statesman was: ‘‘ That is be- 








cause, while the Japanese drink tea, the British peo- 
ple drink alcohol.” — W. Melntosh, Mitchell, 
Ontario. From The Northern Messenger. 


What a Young Man’s Courtesy Did—v. 24. 





Let no man seek his own, but every man another's 
aed (v. 24). It was in a crowded street-car in New 

ork, #very place was occupied when a pretty girl 
entered the car, and instantly a young man sprang 
to his feet and offered her his seat. A lady opposite 
smiled, and said to herself, ‘If she hadn’t been 
young and pretty—.”" Then somebody got out, and 
the young man dropped into the vacant seat. The 
next time the car stopped, a big, rough-handed Irish 
woman entered. Without a moment’s hesitation, the 
young man was up again, lifting his hat as he touched 
the Irish woman’s shoulder, saving, ‘‘ Here’s a seat, 
madam.” And when, without a word of acknowl- 
edgement, she plumped down into the narrow space, 
the lady opposite looked at that young man with the 
frankest admiration in her eyes. Perhaps it was the 
memory of the young man’s courtesy that made that 
same lady see an opportunity, and give her bit of 
— a little later. She was walking then, and just 
before her was a workman with his hands full of 
omer An awkward load it was, filling both 

is hands. Suddenly one piece slipped out of his 
grasp and dropped to the ground. He stopped and 
looked at it perplexedly. He could not pick it up 
without dropping the big, clumsy collection that he 
carried in each hand. The lady stepped forward and 
picked up the piece, and slipped it in among the rest, 
while the man looked at her with eyes so full of sur- 

rise that she laughed softly. ‘‘ Aren’t we here to 

elp one another?” she said, as she passed on.— 
Ida T. Thurston, in The Christian Endeavor World. 


Fixing the Habit of Glorifying God—v. 31. 





Whether therefore ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever 
ye do, do all to the glory of God (v. 31). Stonewall 
Jackson was once asked what he meant when he used 
the expression, ‘‘Instant in prayer.” ‘‘I will tell 
you,” he said, ‘‘ my idea of it for illustration, if you 
will allow it, and not think that I am setting myself 
up as a model for others.” On being assured that 
there would be no misjudgment, he went on to say: 
‘*T have so fixed the habit in my own mind that I 
never raise a glass of water to my lips without a mo- 
ment’s asking of God’s blessing. I never seal a letter 
without — a word of prayer under the seal. I 
never take a letter from the post without a brief send- 
ing of my thoughts heavenward. I never change my 
classes in the section-room without a minute's petition 
on the cadets who go out and those who come in.” 
‘‘And don’t you sometimes forget this?” ‘‘I think 
I can say that I scarcely do; the habit has become 
almost as fixed as breathing.”—F. B. Meyer, in Our 
Daily Homily. The prize for this week ts awarded 
to this tllustration. 


God’s Plan for Strength—v. 31. 


Whether therefore ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever 
ye do, do all to the glory of God (v. 31). A medical 
man asserted that the mission of alcohol is a better 
physical development of man. Aclergyman inquired, 
**Do you believe the Bible?” ‘Certainly I do, as 
sincerely as yourself,” was the prompt reply. ‘If 
your position be correct,” continued the clergyman, 
‘* what will you do with the fact that when God would 
make the strongest man that ever lived, Samson, he 
commanded not only that the son should be a total 
abstainer, but the mother also, even before Samson’s 
birth, lest some taint of physical weakness should be 
imparted to his constitution ? God discarded alcohol 
in giving to the world the best example of phys- 
ical strength on record. . What will you do with that 
fact?”’ The doctor was silent.—H. H. Smith, Kin- 
sale, Va. 
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The Gospel Cure—v. 33. 





That they may be saved (vy. 33). Some years ago 
an infidel was lecturing against Christianity, and 
declared that the gospel was a myth. A mill-hand, 
who was listening, obtained leave to ask a question. 
‘‘Thirty years ago I was a curse to this town, a slave 
to drink. Now you say that Christ isa myth, But 
when I tried, and friends tried, and the police and 
the magistrates and the wardens of the prison where 
rum brought me all tried in vain, then Christ took 
hold of me, touched my heart, and made me a new 
man. And now I am a member of the church, a 
class-leader, a superintendent of the Sunday-school; 
and I ask, if Christ is a myth, how comes it that the 
myth is stronger than all the others put together ? 
Nay, say what you will,” said he, ‘‘ the gospel is the 
power of God even for the drunkard unto salvation.” 


—The Rev. W. T. Kruse, Elwyn, Pa. 
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LL things are lawful; but not all things are 
expedient (v.-23). ‘‘It is not lawful for me to 
do every lawful thing ;” such was often the 

answer of a head teacher in a mission school to parents 
who demanded certain favors to their sons on the 
ground that the master was an absolute governor, 
and had no one to review his acts. Those poor and 
badly-instructed natives became more bewildered 
and impatient when he told them, ‘I cannot do all I 
can do.” They have not taken into account the law 
of fitness, profitableness, upbuilding, and of edifying 
in relation to others. 

‘* Why cannot God save sinners without the sacri- 
fice of his Son?” ‘*Whose hand is above his?” 
These are earnest questions of earnest Moslems. 
Doubtless many American Christians think these 
questions are most easily answered. My husband 
and others like him do not find it so. 

Whatsoever its set before you, eat, agree no gues- 
tion (v. 27). Not only the guest at my table, but the 
beggar at my door, ask questions, not only about the 
food set before them, but about the vessels in which 
it was prepared. Paying tithe of anise, mint, and 
cummin, is right, but may lead to wrong when it is 
supposed to release from the obligations of the 
weightier matters of the law. 

‘* Meat which is about to be brought in for heathen 
worship is lawful, but that which comes out from it 
is forbidden. .. . If a weaving shuttle had been made 
of wood grown in a grove devoted to idols, every 
web of cloth made by it was to be destroyed.” 

Nevertheless devout Jews have been known who, 
like Paul himself, counted not their lives dear unto 
them ; who suffered imprisonment, torture, and 
death, rather than do anything which would likely 
mislead others. Our bitter experience in temperance 
work during thirteen years convinces us of the terri- 
ble power of example, even example misunderstood 
and misrepresented. ‘‘ Why,” says the Syrian liquor 
seller, ‘‘do they not sell liquor in Christian America? 
Do they not drink there ?’’ Andin demonstration of 
this a Syrian newly returned from New York pro- 
duced two bottles of whisky before the whole assem- 
bly. ‘' These I brought with me from America ; this 
is medicine, it is made in Canada, the best medicine 
in the world! Nobody does without it there !"” 


SHwErR, Mr. LEBANON, SYRIA. 
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From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 
A Prayer Before the Lesson 


REATE in us, O God, a keen sense of our com- 
mon brotherhood. Help us to remember that 
we do not act alone. May we realize how much 

we influence others by whatever we do or say, and 
have due regard for them in every relation of life. If 
any practise of ours is lowering the ideals of any 
one, if any words of ours bring evil thoughts to other 
minds, may we be swift to rid ourselves of the wrong 
habit. We beseech thy forgiveness for our disregard 
of others, for our selfishness in self-pleasing to the 
hurt of others, and may ‘we never be the cause of 
stumbling in the life of any one so long as life lasts. 
Amen. 


After the Lesson 


A bunch of young athletes stood at the mark wait- 
ing for the shot of the starter’s pistol. How tense 
and eager they were, every one of them with eyes 
set toward the finish ! When the signal came, they 
were off like a flash, and down the track they came 
on wings, sweeping around the curve by the grand- 
stand, running as though their flashing feet nardly 
touched the ground. One of them, a sneak, and very 
fast, ran just a little, and just for a fraction of a sec- 
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LESSON FOR JUNE 30 (1 Cor. 10: 23-33) 


ond, out of his course, and tripped a rival who was 
pressing him hard. Oh, no, not enough to make him 
pitch headlong, not enough to be seen by the officer 
of the course, but just enough to throw him out of 
his stride, and make him drop alittle to the rear. 

Do you like him—that sneak? No! And we 
never like any one who does anything of that sort. 
To make the other fellow stumble in the race is 
mighty r business. 

Fou on’t mean to do anything to hinder any one, 
as the sneak did. But whether we mean ¢o or not 
it is well to have a care lest we may do it, by care- 
less, loose talk, or unworthy deed, which some one 
else may do because we do. 

The president of that college where the sneak 
played his mean tricks used to take his glass of wine 
at dinner— before he became president. After he 
was chosen to that high office he drank no more alco- 
holic liquors ; he said to a friend, ‘‘I want no student 
here to be able tosay that 4e may drink because I do.” 

Which man had you rather be like—the tripper, or 
the thoughtful president ? 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ** Bible Songs '’’) 


‘* So let our lips and lives express."’ Psalm 86: 1-5. 


** Yield not to temptation."’ (117 : 1-4. 173: 1-4.) 
‘*O brothers, lift your voices."’ Psalm 5,5 9. 

** Soldiers of Christ, arise."’ eaten ‘ oe 4 8 : 1-4.) 
‘* T need Thee every hour."’ (st SS 48 : 1-3.) 
‘* My soul, be on thy guard."’ Psalm 78 : 23-28. 

‘*O Thou, before whose presence.’ (108 : 1-3. 159: 1-3.) 


‘* How shall the young secure their Psalm 139 : 14-19. 
hearts ?"’ (206 : 12-15. 297 : 12-15.) 
tad 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association of London, whose American work 
is a department of the International Sunday School Associa- 
tion. Address Marion Lawrance, Hartford Building, Chicago. 


Monday.—1 Cor. 10 : 23-33 . . 2... 
Tuesday.—1 Cor. 9: 19-27. ....-. 
Wednesday.—1 Cor. 8: 1-13. .... 
Thursday.—Rom. 14 : 13-21. . 


Temperance Lesson 
. . . Keeping under 
. . A stumbling-block 

. For another's sake 


Fridav.—1 Pet.2:t-12 ..... . Out of darkness 
Saturday.—t Pet. § : t-88. . 2. 2 . Be vigilant ! 
Sunday.—Titus 2:6-15 ..... . . Sober living 





|Graded Helps | 


For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner * 





Temperance Lesson: Anti-Cigarette: Day 


Memory Text : Whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory 
of God. 


Lesson Aim: Whether I eat or drink, or whatever I 
-do, I will do all to the glory of God. 


Suggested Points to be Developed. 


1. The glory of God seen in nature. Suggest the 
glory of the sky, the sunrise and sunset, the rainbow 
and clouds, the midday sun, whose glory is so daz- 
zling that we cannot look at it; the glory of the night, 
with moon and stars. Repeat Psa. 19:1, ‘*‘ The 
heavens declare the glory of God.” Suggest, also, the 
glories of the earth,—the spring blossoms, pure air, 
sparkling streams, songs of birds. ‘Refer to your 
vase of bright flowers, and say, ‘‘ Once, when Jesus 
was talking about the flowers, he said, ‘ Even [ ing] 
Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one o 
these."” Compare the glory of the spring blossoms 
with the green fields of summer, and the glory of the 
ripe fruits and tints of autumn, followed by the 
sparkling snow, ice, and frost of winter. Sing: 


‘* Lord, thy glory fills the heavens ; 
Earth is with thy goodness stored. 
Unto thee be glory given, 
Holy, holy, holy Lord.’’ 


2. The glory of God in our songs, verses, and 
prayers. Once, when King David came to the great 
walled city of Jerusalem, the choir chanted, ‘‘ Lift up 
your heads, O ye gates, ... and the King of glory will 
come in.” They did not mean King David, for they 
sang on, ‘‘ Who is this King of glory?” And the 
answer was, ‘‘ The Lord of hosts, he is the King of 
glory.” 

Think how we close the Lord’s Prayer, ‘‘ Thine is 
the kingdom, and the power, and the glory,” and how 
we sing in church and Sunday-school, ‘‘ Glory be to 
the Father.” 

3. The glory of God may show in the lives of his 
children. Earth and air and sky and sea all show 
forth God’s glory, but nothing pleases him so well as 
to have his children show it in their lives, by what 
they think and say and do. When the love of God 
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is in our hearts, the glory of God will show in our 
lives, and even in our faces, not only in big things, 
but in the little things of everyday life. Our text 
teaches, ‘‘ Whether ye eat or drink, or whatsoever 
ye do, do all to the glory of God.’ (Show it on the 
picture-roll.) By doing our very best, at home or at 
school, at work or play, we help to show forth the 
glory of God. 

4. Hindrances to showing forth God’s glory. Wrong- 
doing keeps us from showing forth the glory of God. 
In some way, ‘* All have sinned and come short of 
the glory of God” (Rom. 3: 23). When we know 
— causes the wrong, the. only safe way is to let it 
alone. 

Every day the newspapers tell of the harm done by 
ee drink, but it surely cannot harm me if I let it 
alone. 


‘* From drink, with its ruin and sorrow and sin, 
I surely am safe if I never begin.” 


Anything that harms the wonderful body God has 
given will spoil the glory of God in our lives. Teach- 
ers and parents know something in our land that is 
spoiling the lives of many children, especially the 
boys,—the deadly cigarettes, which have been nick- 
named ‘ coffin-nails.” 


** My body is a temple, 
To God it does belong ; 
He bids me keep it for his use, 
He wants it pure and strong. 
The things that harm my body 
I must not use at all. 
Tobacco is one hurtful thing, 
Another, alcohol. 
Into my mouth they shall not go; 
When tempted, I will answer NO, 
And every day I’ll watch and pray, 
Lord, keep me pure and strong alway.”’ 


Children who use cigarettes cannot study or listen 
or work very well, and nobody wants such boys to 
work in their offices or stores, because they cannot 
depend upon them. (The Sunday School Times 
publishes a two-cent leaflet on cigarettes, showin 
the closed doors.) Cigarette-users grow dull an 
stupid and careless. God wants all the children to 
be bright and strong and happy. Joseph and Moses 
were boys who lived for the glory of God. When 
God needed strong leaders, he chose them, If we 
do our best, he will choose us some day. 

If possible, bring and compare two half-grown corn- 
stalks, which will soon be ripe. Perhaps one goes to 
the mill to make sweet corn-meal, and to help people 
grow strong, while the other goes to the distillery, 
where it turns sour, is made into whisky, and does 
all kinds of harm. The children have the choice 
whether they will live to the glory of God, and be a 


_ blessing, or whether they will use cigarettes and 


other harmful things, and be a cause of sorrow. 

5. Clinch the sentiment by presenting the oppor- 
tunity to declare their purpose. Prepare cards some- 
thing as follows : 





WHATEVER | DO,! WILL DO ALL TO THE 
GLORY OF GOD 


| WILL NEVER USE CIGARETTES 
NAME. ... 














Peoria, ILL. 
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My Class of Boys 


By Eugene C. Foster 


Y FIRST questions were about the book of Cor- 
inthians. Who wrote the book? To whom 
was it written? I found notionshazy. A few 

minutes of explanation were well spent. 

Then I told the boys about the question that was 
up among the Christians at Corinth: Was it right to 
eat the meat that had been offered to idols ? We turned 
back to the time of the lesson, and looked for a few 
minutes at the conditions that prevailed, so as to 
understand the question more fully. It was an in- 
teresting question, and I said, ‘‘ Now how about it? 
Was it right ?’”” They were ready to discuss it ; but 
I thought it best that we should not do so just then. 
So I said, ‘‘ Let’s see what Paul told them about it. 
We will read over the ten verses of the lesson, and 
then see if we fully understand what Paul’s answer 
was. We shall find that Paul wrote in choice lan- 
guage, and we will have to read it very carefully to 
understand its meaning.” So we read the verses, 
boy by boy, with scarcely a comment. 

Now, what was Paul’s answer? Was it right to 
eat meat offered to idols? Difference of opinion. 
But look at the verses. Did Paul say it was right? 
Some said that he did ; others that he did not. But 
look at the Bible ; what did Paul really advise ? 

The discussion beeame quite animated ; seldom 
have the boys taken part any more actively. One 
said that he told them to eat what was set before 
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them and ask noquestions. Yes, he said that ; but 
he also said something else. Look at verse 28. We 
see that Paul told them not to eat the meat offered to 
idols if their attention was called to it by some one. 
But why? Why shouldn’t they eat it? Here’s a 
piece of meat that was prepared to be sold ; here 
alongside of it is a piece that was offered to an idol. 
Now, really, is there any difference in those two 
pieces of meat, so that one should be eaten and the 
other refused? ‘‘The earth is the Lord’s and the 
fulness thereof !"" The boys declared there was no 
difference. Then why did Paul say not to eat the 
one piece? I pressed close for an answer. The boy 
who came nearest said, ‘‘ He said he was not to eat it 
for some one else’s sake.” But they were not clear. So 
I tried slowly, clearly, to point out that higher law of 
life where men stop to ask, not, will this hurt me? 
but, will this hurt my neighbor, even though it 
doesn’t hurt me ? 

I took but a few minutes to point out this principle 
of living, and then I interpreted Paul's answer in the 
terms of the proposition which we all now under- 
stood. So much for the lesson,—and the discussion 
had taken up a good deal of time. 

‘* But,” I said, ‘‘ you and I have to settle this thing 
for ourselves, fellows. Not about idol meat, but 
about lots of other things. Take drinking. Just 
suppose, now, for the sake of argument, that I can 
drink when I want to, or let it alone; suppose it 
doesn’t hurt me, in the way I drink it. May I drink 
alcoholic beverages, then, without harm? Not while 
a living soul may be caused to fall into a drunkard’s 
grave because a what I do—because he can’? leave 
it alone, and because it does hurt him, and finally 
kills him. Oh, that’s a high place to live, all right ; 
a fellow gets away from the crowd when he makes 
that his rule of living. But then, I'd rather live with 
ae ge motives than the great crowd of people have.” 

told them a chapter from my own experience of 
years ago; that while trying to do Christian work 
on behalf of a young man companion, I had one eve- 
ning gone to the theater; that the next day he chided 
me, and gave me to understand that I needn’t urge 
the better life on him any more ; that it had made a 
life-long impression on me. 

Is it an unhappy way to live—to think of others as 
well as myself? Indeed, it’s a very happy way— 
always a delight to live for others. gain, while it’s 
bad enough to realize that through my own sin I may 
bring myself into eternal punishment, it’s a great 
deal worse to think of taking somebody else along 
with me, or sending some one else to eternal pun- 
ishment because of my carelessness or indifference. 
Let’s have as a motto in all things: ‘‘The other 
fellow.” 

PHILADELPHIA, 


oe 
The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


va subject is the limitations of Christian liberty, 
as applied to the use of alcoholic drinks. You 
are expected to use this paragraph in Paul’s 
letter to show what those limitations are, and for 
what reasons they are justified. Read 1 Corinthians 
8:1 to11: 1, the section of the letter which treats of 
‘*things sacrificed to idols.’’ Explain the reasons for 
the questions asked of Paul which led him to write this 
letter. Show the conditions in which the Christians 
of the Corinthian church were living, how little they 
knew of the new religion they qoalvened, why the 
asked this question about food which had been of- 
fered in sacrifice to Greek idols. Explain how such 
food came to be found on the tables in families and 
at public feasts. Show how the apostle’s answer is 
made to depend on the simple principles of Christian 
living. These may be summarized under two heads: 
Exercise your liberty as Christians. Show what it 
is, freedom from all man-made rules, and all author- 
ity of men over our thoughts and habits in matters of 
religion. It is ‘‘ the liberty of the glory of the children 
of God.” Explain how earnestly the apostle defended 
that liberty for himself, and why (Gal. 2: 4, 5), and 
how he insisted that those whom he had led to Christ 
should do the same (Gal. 5:1). Paul claimed the 
right to eat and drink what he chose, to travel witha 
wife, to work or not to work (1 Cor. 9: 1, 4-6). He 
held himself responsible to no other man, but only to 
God, and he maintained that every disciple of Christ 
had the right to as great liberty as he claimed for 
himself (Rom. 14: 3, 4, 10). he great preacher 
Augustine summed up this liberty by saying, ‘‘ Love 
God, and do what you like.” 
Respect the Limits to Christian liberty. State the 
questions which the disciples, both Jews and Greeks, 
ressed on their leader, such as these: ought we to 
eep the Sabbath (Rom. 14: 5), to use all kinds of food 
and drink (Rom. 14: 2, 3), to observe religious fasts 
and festivals (Col. 2: 16), to marry (1 Cor. 7 : 8,9), to 
obey civil laws as Christians to pay our debts (Rom. 
13: 1, 8),and soon. Why should there be any limits 
to Christian liberty? Because the Christian's aim 
is to reproduce the life of his Lord. Read 1 Cor- 
inthians 11: 1, which should be the closing verse of 
this lesson. To do this three things are necessary. 
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The first is to glorify God (1 Cor. 10:31). Test 
every deed by that and you will be safe. Does drink- 


ing liquor glorify God? If not, why not? Itcertainly 
does not when drinking it harms the children. Hear 
what Dr. Grenfell, the Labrador hero, says: ‘'I have 
seen ships lost through collision because the captain 
had been taking ‘a little alcohol.’ I have had to tell 
a woman that she was a widow and her children 
fatherless because her husband had been tempted to 
take ‘a drop of alcohol’ at sea, and had fallen over 
the side drunk. I have had to clothe children and 
teed them when reduced to starvation, because alco- 
hol had robbed them of a natural protector.” It does 
not glorify God to have anything to do with destroy- 
ing men in these ways. 

he second thing in reproducing the life of Christ 
is to honor yourself. Do not long for evil things (1 
Cor. 10: 6), lest you dishonor vourself when you do 
not intend to(v. 12). It is more dangerous to keep 
company with boys who drink than it is to be where 
drink can be had. Fear alcohol, but fear more the 
companionship of the drinker of alcohol. You love 
honor? Keep only with those who are honorable (read 
1 John 3: 3). . Do not surrender yourself in trying to 
keep liberty (1 Cor. 6: 12). 

The third thing is to Ae/p your brother (1 Cor. 10: 24). 
Conscience is greater than liberty, and love is greater 
than either. No one imitates Christ who influences 
others to do themselves. harm. The other day a 
London magistrate, passing judgment on a young 
embezzler, said he had not known of a single such 
case which did not spring directly or indirectly from 
betting on horses. e added, ‘‘{f one man were to 
say to-morrow, ‘I will not go to any race-meeting 
where betting is allowed,’ the evil would soon disap- 
pear."" The man, whom the magistrate did not name, 
every one knows, is the King of England. Noonein 
the British Empire‘has so great influence.as he ; but 
every one is as responsible for the influence he has. 
All things are’ lawful for tte:imitator of Christ; but 
the things which are not expedient and do not-edify,— 
‘that is, build up character and the Kingdom of God,— 
he will not do (v. 23). 

Bosten. 


“get 
The Adult Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


How to Glorify God 


I. Tue Generat PREPARATION (1 Cor. 6: 12-20: 8; 
1to 1m: 1). 


The first letter of Paul to the Corinthians, and its 
method for the correction of manifest evils, are of per- 
manent interest and value. It was a wonderful let- 
ter, such as only a great-hearted apostle could write 
to a church in great difficulties, due in part to inex- 
perience, in part to environment, and in part -to 
doubts and enthusiasms which were born from the 
two. 

‘he church was only a few years old. It was com- 
posed, like Corinth itself, of all sorts of people. Some 
of them had been slaves; almost all had been 
heathen. They were loyal at heart to Paul, but not 
unwilling to criticize him or any other leader. They 
were a self-willed people, proposing to do their own 
investigating, and to come to their own conclusions 
about affairs, yet acknowledging real leadership. 

Paul was at Ephesus when he had occasion to 
write the letter. epresentatives of the church at 
Corinth had come to him with an answer, somewhat 
defensive, to a note which he had previously sent 
(5: 9), desiring them to disfellowship a member of 
the church who had openly violated the moral law. 
These delegates had likewise brought some disputed 
questions along for his opinion. From them and 
from others Paul had learned of gross irregularities, 
which needed to be checked. 

So the great apostle had a task worthy of his best 
energies. These men and women had not really 
risen out of the plane of the heathenism or Judaism 
from which they had sprung into the freedom and 
fulness of Christianity. They had little conception 
of regulating conduct by principle rather than by 
precept. e therefore wrote a letter which is a 
declaration of the principles of Christian conduct. 

The immortal element in the letter is its point of 
view : Let everyday facts be judged in accordance 
with great — When they tended to faction- 
alism, he said, ‘‘ Why compare leaders at all? Lead- 
ership is merely stewardship ; the one judge is the 
Lord.” In regard to profligacy, a crying evil in that 
wicked, cosmopolitan city, Paul merely said, ‘* Re- 
member that your bodies are a temple of the Holy 
Spirit. Do not defile this sanctuary.” Asked about 
the relative value of spiritual gifts, he replied that 
the gift which most tended to edification was of 
greatest value. Each query was met, not by an 
affirmation, or a negation, but by the statement of a 
general principle which left the application to the in- 
dividual conscience. 

In the course of the discussion (8 : 1 to 11 : 1) about 
things sacrificed to idols comes the passage selected 
for the temperance lesson. The Christian is free, 
but not to be a stumbling-block to others (8: 9). He 
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is not free to do as he pleases, but to do the things 
that are most worth doing. He is free to follow his 
convictions, and to base them broadly. He is not 
bound to go round raising unnecessary questions of 
propriety, but when such a question is raised, he 
must decide it, not according to his whim, but in ac- 
cordance with an 3 “yey judgment. Every 
Christian act should be for the glory of God. Every 
Christian, then, must use his freedom in Christian 
fashion unto helpfulness. 

Paul says nothing here about drinking as a vice. 
But the man who habitually acts on these Pauline 
principles is not in danger of a drunkard’s grave. 


II. Rererence LITERATURE. 


To ascertain the real meaning of a Pauline passage 
one may consult with profit Professor Stevens’ ‘‘Mes- 
sages of Paul,” or ‘*The Twentieth Century New 
Testament.” For an appreciation of Paul's method 
in this letter read what Farrar says about it in his 
** Messages of the Books.” Bacon, in his ‘‘ Story of 
St. Paul,” is worth reading. One of the best com- 
mentaries is that by Findlay in the Expositor’s Greek 
Testament. 
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IIT. SuGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHING OF THE LESSON. 

The value of the advice of this lesson is best esti- 
mated from the standpoint of the letter as a whole. 
Hence the class may well consider : 

1. The Occasion for Writing First Corinthians. 
What two motives, aside from the evasion of his 
earlier rebuke to the church implied in 5 : 9-13, im- 
pelled the apostle to write this letter ? 

2. The Character of the Letter. What sort of 
questions did Paul attempt to meet in it? 

3. lis Method. How did he accomplish his pur- 

se ? 

4. The Temptations of the Corinthians. To what 
were they uliarly exposed? Why was eating 
things sacrificed to idols one of them ? 

5. Pauline Principles. What principles of con- 
duct are made plain in this letter? 

6. ‘\ Not All Things Edify.” What does Paul 
mean by ‘‘edification”? Can we make it a stand- 
ard of life ? 

7. The Supreme Rule. Can a man live literally 
‘*to God's glory”? If he does, can he avoid living 
for the highest good of others ? 

Boston. 





Conquering a City for Temperance 
By Rose Naomi Scott 











In a letter to the Editor of The Sunday School Times, the Rev. R. L. Bachman, pastor of the Second Presbyterian 
Church, Knoxville, Tennessee, speaks of the great day for temperance so graphically described in this article, and 
adds: ‘‘ We have been developing temperance sentiment in this state, and especially in this eastern portion, very 


rapidly during the last few years. 


The ministers of all this region, together with the Anti-Saloon League and the 


Women's Christian Temperance Union, have banded together and accomplished great things, under the blessing of 
God. From Chattanooga to Bristol, a distance of two hundred and twenty-five miles, there will be only one place 


where liquor can be legally sold after November r. 
in the Cumberland Mountains. 


The exception is La Follett, a mining town sixty miles from here, 
It has about five thousand people. 


Knoxville, for so large a town, has gained a 


noted victory. Our population is about fifty thousand. The liquor men and brewers of the state, and many of the 


United States, tried to defeat us in every way possible. 
Yet we carried the city by nearly two thousand majority. 


They flooded the town with their iiterature and money. 


After November 1, Knoxville will be one of the largest 


* dry’ towns in the whole country,—the largest in all the Southern states |" 


N THE 11th of March, under the pro- 
visions of the Pendleton Bill passed by 
the present Tennessee legislature, 
Knoxville held an election on the sa'oon 
issue that resulted ina stupendous 
prohibition victory. 
Such a moving demonstration was scarcely ever 
seen in any city, nothing like it ever occurring in 
Knoxville’s history, theugh the city has known mem- 


orable and historic days. The Women’s ‘Temperance - 


Union had called for five thousand women to march 
through the streets before the polls were opened in 
the morning. Knoxville is southern in its fear of 
publicity for women, and it is an old and conserva- 
tive city. The*saloon men had said, and many of 
the Prohibitionists had feared, that such a parade of 
women would produce reaction against the cause, but 
it won hundreds of votes, and not a criticism froma 
single enemy. Scores of women marched who never 
expected- to,—women of unquestioned social stand- 
ing falling into the ranks in the contagion of the 
hour. ‘Twenty-five thousand people on the packed 
pavements viewed the parade. Strong men stood on 
the street-corners weeping like children as the slow 
procession of women—many pathetically old—and 
singing children and men passed down the streets in 
a living stream numbering ten thousand. The 
school children had .been taught temperance songs, 
and the schools closed so they could assist. After 
the parade, they were taken in transfer wagons, 
singing, from one polling-place to another. 

Numbers of women who did not work at the polls 
were near them all day long. In the largest ward of 
the city all-the women were requested to appear at a 
large church opposite the polls during the morning. 
Scarcely any failed to come, and few left. Opposite 
the polling- place, Presbyterian ladies served free 
luncheon to the men. In the basement of the church 
luncheon was served to women and children. In a 
yard beside the polling-place, women and children 
stood and sang temperance songs and familiar 
hymns. All Prohibitionists wore badges. Two hand- 
some turnouts, with ‘‘ Dry” floating from the shining 
horses, were in attendance for service. The two best 
bands in Knoxville went from ward to ward, playing 
patriotic airs and grand old hymns. 

A great animated crowd filled the street before the 
polls from pavement to pavement and far down the 
street. The flags and the white streamers and the 
children’s banners lightened up this mass of barely 
moving men, struggling to enter the voting-place. 
The temperance voters ‘‘ rushed the polls,” for there 
was a rumor the whisky men would serve an injunc- 
tion and stop the election. In some wards where the 
vote was heavy, the polls closed before many had 
voted who had been in line for hours. 

The day was perfect, sunny and warm, brightened 
by masses’ of children laughing and running about 
when deposited for a rest from singing and the 


rides in the wagons. It was a scene never to be for- 
gotten,--the bands coming up to play, the bursting 
out of a solemn hymn by the polls, the domestic 
flutter of aprons on the opposite side of the street as 
the men were brought in for coffee and sandwiches. 
The family look of it all was a strange, affecting, but 
wholesome sight. Women seldom appear in public 
on election day, even for a hurried errand, but hun- 
dreds of women, who did nothing actively, were out 
to let others see them. Almost the whole of Knox- 
ville was in her streets. 

And all this time the church bells, all the bells in 
the city, were ringing every hour, a long, solemn 
toll of five minutes. his was the signal for change 
in the leadership of the continuous prayer-meeting 
held in different churches from the opening of the 
polls to the closing hour. Women, with aprons on, 
their hands red and blistered from cutting sandwiches 
at the luncheon counters, would slip across the street 
or down a corner to the church, and kneel with the 
praying women. As far as possible, the prayer- 
meetings were held near the polls. The meetings 
were very quiet, with long sessions of silent prayer. 

A polling place that went for whisky was near 
the ward just described, and in keen contrast to it. 
The look of the mass of defiant hardened faces as a 
preacher drove in to say a few words of spiritual— 
not temperance—appeal, their leering faces laughing 
in his, at his solemn words, their insolent jeers, and 
among them the pathetic figure of a young boy, so 
intoxicated he could not hold his head firmly, his 
delicate young face, appealing in its reeling motion, 
was a vivid scene that will never fade hoon the 
memory of those who saw it. 

This was one of the two wards that went for whisky. 
The fears of the Prohibitionists, many of whom were 
conservative, and the taunts of the saloon men, fell 
flat. There was not one unwomanly incident, and no 
act of violence during the day. here was a good 
deal of fear of shooting when negro votes were chal- 
lenged. There had been a number of illegal negro 
registrations, but in no case was there resistance. In 
some wards the saloon men withdrew their forces 
about noon. 

The air throbbed with intense, quiet feeling. There 
was rarely a sound except the bands and the church 
songs and bells. Almost every moment of the day 
one looking up was met with silent flowing tears on 
some face. et such movement, such suggested and 
significant activity! The feeling everywhere was a 
wonder that this great moral force had not asserted 
itself long before to accomplish this reform. 

The leading violinist of the city, a woman of un- 
usual delicacy, and a popular local vocalist, drove in 
a carriage from one voting place to another, the girl 
singing, the violinist accompanying her. They were 
listened to with absolute silence and wet cheeks. 

One prayer-meeting dissolved when it received 

( Continued on next page, second column) 
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news that ina small street behind the 
church, a saloon man was buying votes, 
and a man near the polls was voting the 
bought. The leader of the meeting 
thought the place to pray and sing was 
|in that back street, and the church-full 
|of women filed out behind her, and con- 
| cluded the prayer-meeting on the saloon 
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Premiums Stop | 
at Age 75 


Industrial Policyholders of 
The Prudential who have at- 
tained age 75, and who attain 
that age during 1907, will 
then have to pay no further 
premiums. 

Should this concession be 
continued, it is estimated that 
it would cost the Company 
over $3,250,000 in ten years. 

The Prudential has already 
returned more than $8,000,000 
to its Industrial Policyholders |) 
which their contracts did not |) 
call for. 





Write to-day for information 
showing what One Dollar a 
Week Invested in Life Insur- 
ance will do. Department 126. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Co. of America 











Incorporated as a Stock Company by the 
State of New Jersey. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, 
President. 


Home Office : 
NEWARK, N. J. 

















NOW READY ! 


FIVE NEW EDITIONS 


OXFORD 
Black Faced Type Bibles 


Pearl 32mo0. 4 wonderfully clear type ina 
small-size book. 


Minion lomo. Ready October, 1906. A model 
hand Bible. 


Brevier lomo. Large type in a small com- 
pass. “*A guart in a pint- measure.” 


The Oxford Bijou Gospels 


On the famous Oxford India paper. 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, John. Leather bind- 
ing, 50 cts.each. ‘The set in leather case, $2.50. 

The Book of Psalms. <o cents. 
For sale by all booksellers. Send for catalogue. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
AMERICAN BRANCH 


93 FIFTH AVENUE - 





- = NEW YORK 


Sunday School 
Songs 37) i. riutmore. 
A new book for Sunday-schools, strictly. Not a gos- 


pel song book. Cloth, $20.00 per 100. Returnabile 
sample sent. 


FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE 


528 Elm St., Cincinnati, O. 41-43 Bible House. N. ¥ 


EST HYMNS nO 3 (300,000 sold). 180 songs 
. @ — three bindings — suited 

for tent or any meeting. Special Summer Offer : 
Three dozen (3) regular £10.00 a 100 books for 
$3.00. Shaped or round notes. Returnable sample 


free. EVANGELICAL PUB. CO., CHICAGO. 














The Famous Sacred Song in Sheet Music, 


SAVED BY GRACE, 


with new, beautiful accompaniment, 25 cents. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York, Chicago | 


| hear the news. 


Ages.” 
the closing memorable event of the day. 


| had been. 
| trade was abolished, and slavery itself 
| was prohibited in all British possessions. 


, heart of the continent is surrounded by 


man’s ground. 

At six o’clock the principal street in 
front of the office of the evening paper 
was impassable. The polls were’ de- 
serted, and the city had assembled to 
hen the last ward 
flashed out a return that gave an unex- 
pected majority to the Prohibitionists, 
the cheers and sobs, the shouts from the 
men, the flutter of handkerchiefs from 
the women, broke out in ‘*Rock of 
This stupendous chorus was 


The saloons will close November 1. 
The spell of this great day is still in 
Knoxville’s streets, and the uplift will 
long be felt in her civic life. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN, 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, June 30, 1907. Foreign Mis- 
sions: Christin Africa (Isa. 43 : 1-13). 








Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MoONn.—The sons of I1am. (Gen. 10: 1-9). 

‘TUES.—Woe on Ethiopa (Isa. 78 : 1-6). 

WED.—A fulfilled prophecy (Ezek. 29 : 
8-14). 

THURS.—A query (Jer. 13 : 23-25). 

FRI.—A kind African (Jer. 38 : 7-13). 

Sat.—Africa's future (Psa. 68 : 31-35). 











Tell of the beginning of Missions in Africa. 
What of the extent of Missions in Africa. 
Name men prominent in African Missions. 


| D® JAMES STEWART divided | 


the history of Missions in Africa 
into three periods: (1) The early 


| period, from 1790 to about 1840; (2) the 
| middle period, from 1840 to 1860; (3) the 
| recent: period, from 1860 to r1goo. 


The 

first period was preparatory and experi- | 
mental. In the south, Great Britian | 
took over the Cape of Good Hope during | 
the Napoleonic wars. This change of | 


| government produced at once better | 


conditions for missionary work, and | 
several societies entered the field. The | 
Dutch East India Company had not 
been any more favorable to missions 
than the British East India Company 
On the west coast the slave | 


The first missionary sent to South Africa | 


| was George Schmidt, commissioned by 


the Moravian Church. He remained 
from 1736 to 1743, the Dutch Government 
ordering him out for the crime of being 
‘‘A Hottentot Converter.” 


% 


In the second period—that of explora- 
tion and investigation,—David Living- 
stone, who sailed for Africaon December 
8th, 1840, was the great figure. Stanley’s 
work was the direct result of that of the 
Scotch missionary. Stanley himself 
said of him, ‘In the annals of explora- 
tion of the dark continent we look 
in vain among other nationalities for 
such a name as Livingstone’s. He had 
‘*travelled 29,000 miles in Africa, and | 
added 1,000,000 square miles to the | 
known regions of the globe.’" Sir Bartle | 
Frere. as President of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, said: ‘‘Every year 
will add fresh evidence to show how 
well considered were thé plans he took | 
in hand, and how vast must have been 
the results of the movements he set in 
motion.” 


“ 


The third period has been the period 
of great expansion, so that now the 
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Time 


to Drink 
E= HIRES 
~ Rootbeer 


ance beverage which quenches the thirst, cools the 
blood, braces the nerves and counteracts the enervat- 


ing effects of hot weather. 


It’s good and it’s good for you. 


_ A-package for home brewing makes five gallons 
and costs but 25 cents—or you can buy the carbonated 
already prepared, by the bottle or case. 


At Soda Fountains Everywhere, 5c 
CHARLES E. HIRES CO., 210-214 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














English words of that day were different. 


the changes in the English language. The 


Bible 








EVERY SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER 


has often heard class-members say: ‘‘I cannot understand the Bible.”’ 
not understand any other book that was printed three hundred years ago. 


More than forty new dictionaries have been required since then, to keep up with 


American Standard 


Edited by the American Revision Committee 


uses the words of our day, which make the mean- 
ings of the Bible writers clear to ws. 


Write for our Free Booklet, ‘‘ How We Got Our American Standard Bible.’’ 
No teacher can afford to be without it. 


Thomas Nelson & Sons, Publishers, 37 A. East 18th St., New York 


Bible publishers for 50 years. 


They could 
So many 











YOU CAN AFFOR 


them for $3 for roo. 
stamps for copy. 


Words and Music, 83 very best familiar gospel songs. 


E. A. K. HACKETT, 102 North Wayne Street, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


to have a new Song Book in your 
Church or Sunday-school, and one 
for every person when you can get 
Send 5 cents in 





Give Every 


Boy a Copy 


A special Sunday-school number of THE 
BOY MAGAZINE has been issued for use on 


Anti-Cigarette Day 


JUNE 30, 1907 


It contains anti-cigarette songs to familiar airs, stories 
and facts and figures that every one ought to know. 

The Boy Magazine is attracting wide notice because 
of its unique character and great originality. Monthly, 
50 cents per year. Lucy Page Gaston, editor; David 
B. Page, associate editor. Organ of the National 
Anti-Cigarette League and Boy Army Movement. 
Special Law Enforcement Department. 

Special Sunday-school number (June), $5.00 per roo. 
Single copy, 5 cts. in stamps. Edition limited. Address, 


THE BOY MAGAZINE 
1119 Woman's Temple, 184 La Salle St., Chicago 


When answering adverti ts, pl 
mention The Sunday School Times. 











LIFE AnD SAYINGS 
It sells very fast, 1,000 agents 
wanted at once, also carry our 
100 page catalogue. $100 per 
month easily made. Circulars 
free. Write to-day. 

A. N. Jenkins @ Scott Co. 

Atlanta, Ga. 


Models ot Palestine 


with relative elevation of all moutains, valleys, lakes ; 
from Palestine Exploration Fund maps and authorized 
sources; different sizes and prices: names on the 
model like a map; for home, Sunday-school, colleges. 

awa Highly commended by Bishop Vincent, Prin- 
cipal Dawson, and scores of prominent workers. Cir- 
culars free. Agents wanted. 


THE PALESTINE MODEL CO., Rochester, N.Y. 

















ESPERANTO 


The new universal language, may be learned by any 
one who knows English. Send for our new book, 
Esperanto in Twenty Lessons. Price, 50 cents. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 
11-15 East Twenty-fourth St., New York City. 
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Good News 
For Policy Holders 


The election for Trustees in the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company closed in December last. The 
canvass of votes which was conducted according to the 
new laws of the state of New York, lasted four months. 

The result has recently been announced. The most im- 

portant fact for the public is that by an overwhelming 

majority—about three to one—the Trustees named by the 

Company have been elected. This means that 


The Mutual 
Life Insurance 
Company 


will be managed by the men who 
corrected the abuses of the past and 
installed the economies that have accomplished so much, 
and which will accomplish so much more. It is most 
reasonable to expect greater benefits as time goes on. Get 
the latest report of the Company. Get the recent address 
of the Trustees to policy holders ; it is most interesting. 
Get acquainted with the Mutual Life; it is better 
to-day than ever. Get its protection while possibie. 


The Time to Act is NOW. 


For the new forms of policies write to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York, 
N. Y. 




















St. Jude’s 


A NEW BOOK OF SHORT STORIES 
By Ian Maclaren 


With an Introduction by RALPH CONNOR, in which he says: 


‘* Twelve years ago, to while away the hour of a journey from Edinburgh to 
Glasgow, I bought The British Weekly and began to read, at first idly, then 
with interest, and at last with delight, a story entitled ‘A Lad O' Pairts.' ‘Read 
that,’ I said, thrusting the paper into the hands of my Scotch professor friend in 
Glasgow. He stood up at the mantel, but had not gone far in his reading 
when, ‘Jean,’ he called to his wife in the next room, ‘come in here apd listen to 
this ;' and with eager, almost fervid enthusiasm he began again, and read till, 
unawares, his voice failed, broke, and I discovered him with shamed face look- 
ing at us through tears. ‘I know him,’ he cried, when he had done. But 
loyalty forbade that he should tear aside the veil that hung over his name. 

‘‘A few minutes later, however, apropos of nothing in particular, he intro- 
duced the name of John Watson, of Sefton Park, and {| knew that I had discov- 
ered the author of ‘A Lad O' Pairts.’. Through the following months I learned 
to watch for ‘he British Weekly, and, with many, to love his people, Domsie 
and Drumsheugh, Marget and Geordie Howe, Donald Menzies, Lachlan 
Campbell, Mrs. Macfadyen, Dr. Maclure, and the rest. I love them all still, 
and ever shall. 

‘*Now, with another book by Ian Maclaren in my hands, comes the 
startling message that he is no longer with us. I turn the pages and, reading, 
I find myself renewing my emotions of twelve years ago. Hoos is the same 
pawky humor, the same kindly searching satire, the same shrewd analysis of the 
theological, logic-chopping, conscience-ridden, terrible Scot. Once more, as 
twelve years ago, I am conscious of that sudden rush of emotion, as the drill in 
the hands of this master of his art, piersing through the stubborn granite of 
canny worldliness, of rigid theological formalism, reaches the living spring of 
tenderness. As I turn the pages I discover new friends among Carmichael’s 
flock, worthy to stand with those others I discovered twelve years ago : the old 
Inquisitor, Simeon MacQuittrick, of the delicious seven; Colonel Roderick 
MacBean, a new type ; the infmitable, majestic Mrs. Grimond ; the soft-hearted 
Angus Sutherland ; Murchieson, with his heart of limestone and lava."’ 


Price, $1.25, postpaid. Saéostarte net back: 


TuHeE SunDay ScHoot Times Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
WitiiamM Briccs, Wesley Building, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
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FOR TEACHERS OF 





Primary Temperance Work 


It is impossible to estimate the value of 
prevention in the temperance work, The 
primary class is the place to use the tradi- 
tional ‘* ounce ’’ before even a half-pound of 
cure is needed. The children are safe if 
they never begin. 

Instruction should be given constantly 
upon this vital subject, and child-memories 
filled with such sentiments and rhymes as 


‘* God gave me this good body 
To grow both strong and tall,’* 
and the rest of it. There is another, not 
quite so well-known, perhaps, which our 
class likes : 
‘* There is a little public house 
Which every one can close. 
And that's the little public house 
That's just below your nose."’ 

But there should be something more defi- 
nite than all this. It is very easy now to 
enlist the little ones as positive supporters 
and promoters of the temperance cause. 
The organization should be exceedingly 
simple. If the pledges are given out with 
clear explanations, and the scholars asked to 
take them home fo: parental permission to 
sign them, the majority of the cards will be 
returned with signatures. Duplicates of 
these red, white, and blue cards, obtainable 
from headquarters, strung on red, white, 
and blue ribbon, and festooned about on 
Temperance Sundays, will be a good object- 
lesson. ‘Temperance buttons for the boys 
and the white-ribbon badges for the girls 
who belong to the Frances Willard Circle are 
very popular with the children. An occa- 
sional question such as ‘* Are you living up 
to your badges ?’’ will serve as a reminder 
in due season. The pledges should include 
cigarettes, by all means. Since boys of nine 
and even younger are tempted to indulge in 
this measureless evil, we cannot venture to } 
defer action which may fortify them against it. 

Since we have had these outward symbols, 
I have been asked with interest, ‘‘Is this 
Temperance Sunday ?”’ or, ‘* Is it next Sun- 
day ?’’? Think of that !—/ulia H. Johnston, 
Peoria, Lil. 

% 


Do You Visit Other Classes ? 


A certain young lady was asked by her 
superintendent to take charge of the primary 
department, whose teacher was about to 
move to another town. Having had no 
special training, and no experience in primary 
work, she felt utterly helpless, and doubted | 
if she were at all fitted for the work. But 
she decided to visit the department, and see 
what the teacher was doing, and how the 
work was conducted. 

This class of about twenty-five scholars 
occupied a separate room, The opening 
exercises consisted in the singing of several 
hymns, the reading of the Scripture lesson 
by the teacher, and the prayer. The chil- 
dren all kneeled, repeating the Lord’s Prayer 
together. The visitor was shocked to see 
the disorder that prevailed during the {prayer 
time. Some of the children were pretend- 
ing to pray, while others were laughing and 
teasing one another. It was painful to wit- 
ness such a plight. When the prayer was 
ended, and the class again seated, the teacher 
turned to the visitor, quietly commenting, 
‘‘If there was any reverence about it, I 
failed to see it.’’ But nothing was said to 
the class about what it means to pray. 

When the visitor thought of the evident 
lack of reverence for the sacred place and 
sacred worship, she determined then and 
there that the first lesson she would teach 
would be that of reverence. She would im- 
press upon the children’s minds that the 
church is God’s house, and that he is pres- | 
ent, and that when we pray we talk to God. | 
There was very little of what the new teacher | 
saw which she felt safe to copy; but she | 
had learned sqme things which she would 
try to avoid, and so felt that the time was | 
not wasted. From that time on she decided | 
to visit other primary departments whenever | 
it was possible for her to do so. 

In many of our cities it is required of our | 
public school teachers that they spend two | 
or three days each year in visiting other | 
schools. Superintendents and school boards | 
realize that their teachers are very apt to be- | 





come narrow, and that they can scarcely 
keep up with the times, unless they see what 
other teachers are doing. It is not enough for 
them simply to read about the work of other 
teachers in teachers’ journals, or even to 
attend a teachers’ convention once a year. 
Why should not Sunday-school teachers 
catch the same idea, and follow the same 
custom? The writer has found this custom 
to be a very profitable one. Nearly every 
year some little outing or vacation is taken 
either to some city or smaller town, which 
affords a fine opportunity for seeing other 
teachers at work. Some very excellent pri- 
mary departments have been visited. To 
see the work done in an average class is, in 
many instances, more helpful than watching 
a so-called model class at a convention, al- 
though I would not disparage that work if 
it is in the hands of the proper person. In 
the average class the conditions are not alto- 
gether ideal, while in the model class they 
are always made as nearly so as possible, 
which frequently tends to discourage teach- 
ers. Visiting departments which are not 
exactly ideal may encourage a disheartened 
teacher to resume her work with renewed 
courage and energy, and with a determina- 
tion to bring her work up to a higher degree 
of excellence. . 

Many suggestions have been picked up 
from the various departments visited,—such 
as certain ways of taking up the offering ; 
new songs have been learned, and new mo- 
tion songs and exercises tried. If nothing 
new could be learned, some method could 
be criticised (in our own mind, of course), 
and we be determined to avoid making the 
same error in our own work. We, in turn; 
are now willing to have others come and visit 
us. For, if we are faithfully doing our work, 
conscious of the Master’s presence all the 
while, we need not be embarrassed ; but 
rather, we will be made stronger by having 
visitors occasionally, since we may be able to 
help them. 

I have only known of two departments 
where visitors were not welcome. One was 
in a very large mission Sunday-school in 
Chicago, and the other a small class in a 
Western town, Of the former, I am glad I 
did not know it was against the rule to ad- 
mit visitors. Fortunately, for myself at 
least, the organist was absent, and the teach- 
ers were at a loss to know whattodo, I 
was asked if I would play for them, which I 
gladly consented todo, For this I was very 
thankful, since I saw some very excellent 
work, and felt well repaid for being allowed 
to visit. 

By visiting other schools we have also 
learned how to treat visitors, and how to 
make them feel that they are welcome.— 
Elizabeth C. Singer, Mt. Pleasant, Lowa. 


oa 
A Plea for Less of the Tragic 


As a lover of little children, may I enter a 
protest against the use of sad or tragic stories 
in the primary departments of our Sunday- 
schools ? 

Of all the educators that the world has 
known, the Great Teacher has shown the 
greatest insight into child nature, and the 
most exquisite tenderness for these beautiful 
beings, fresh from the hand of the Creator. 
He has taught us that all the beauty and 
harmony and happiness should be bestowed 
upon these little ones, and that no punish- 
ment is too terrible for one who offends 
them. I think we may say that Frederic 
Froebel stands next in his reverence for little 
children, and as we try to enter into the 
childlike simplicity of his teachings, and at 
the same time to prove the mysteries of his 
knowledge, we realize with renewed force 
that the place whereon we stand is “holy 
ground.’’ 

While modern psychology has placed an 
entering wedge in religious instruction, there 
are still some relics of the past, and while we 
would scorn to be behind the times in other 
respects, in this most vital of all influences 
we blind our eyes to the new light thrown 
upon child study. It is not my intention, 
nor do I feel confident, to discuss the his- 
torical truth, or the mythical or symbolical 
significance of some of the Bible stories, nor 
how far we are justified in eliminating cer- 
tain portions to suit our purposes, but I do 
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contend that stories of war and bloodshed, 
and of all the horrible in life, no matter how 
beautifully the tale be presented, nor how 
praiseworthy our motives, should be omitted 
from the training of very little children, Ex- 
perience has taught me that we have no 
right to work upon the nervous, high-strung 
temperaments of our American children 
until such time as they are old enough to see 
these facts in relationship to life, and to real- 
ize something of their true significance. 

There are certain needs of the child’s in- 
tellectual and moral nature corresponding to 
each stage of his development, just as truly 
as his physical growth requires certain food 
during babyhood, childhood, youth, and ma- 
turity. Froebel recognized this fundamental 
truth, and upon it is based his system of edu- 
cation. To each age is confided something 
which it alone can cherish. Hence each age 
has duties from whose performance it! may 
not be released. ‘‘ Each stage of develop- 
ment makes specific claims which it is fatal 
to disregard.’’ ‘‘He who wins inner col- 
lectedness, who views his life as a whole, 
and who respects this wholeness of life in 
each particular deed, shall find at last the 
peace which subsists at the heart of endless 
agitation,’’ 

As a practical illustration of this thought, 
the little son of a friend of mine returned 
from Sunday-school lately sobbing as if his 
heart would break. Finally his mother drew 
from him the cause of his grief, and learned 
that the lesson was upon the subject of 
the beheading of John the Baptist. The 
horror of it cast a shadow over this little 
boy’s spirit for many days,—indeed, who 
can say that the impression was ever wholly 
overcome? 

The love of the beautiful world about him, 
gratitude to the loving Father, stories of the 
Christ-child, the exquisite parables made 
practical in this every-day life, all the light 
and sweetness and freshness and joy that be- 
long to the springtime of the world, should 
be .condensed into that one short hour in 
Sunday-school. 

Psychologists and physiologists tell us that 
the environment of the child is the most po- 
tent factor in his development. Let us see 
to it that this blessed Love is so strong and 
helpful in its spiritual environment that its 
influence shall extend throughout the week. 
Then later, as the need develops for the 
more strenuous virtues, tell the stories to 
impress ideas of strength and courage and 
heroism. 

‘*Stand afar off from childhood,’ says 
Jean Paul, ‘‘and brush not away the flower- 
dust with your rough fist.”’— Ruth Town- 
send, Kansas City, Mo. 





$25 IN GOLD 


To the Sunday-school doing the most 
effective and generally practicable 
mission-study between April, 1907, 
and March, 1908. For particulars, 
write to The Sunday School Times 
Company tor mission -study leaflet. 














Using the Birthday Pennies 


For several years the primary superintend- 
ent of the Tyler Place Presbyterian Sunday- 
school, St. Louis, has been sending a part of 
the birthday offerings made by the children 
to the primary worker ina school in the East 
End, to be used in the homes of the poor. 
Desiring to tell her children just what was 
being done with their gifts, the superinten- 
dent asked the worker for information. She 
learned that the birthday gifts she sends form 
the flower and fruit fund of the East End 
primary department. As the worker learns 
of cases of sickness or death in the homes of 
her children, she draws on the fund, and 
carries a gift to the sufferer. For instance : 

When two little girls reported that their 
grandmother was in the charity ward of the | 
hospital, a small bunch of roses was carried 
to her. She was happy when she held the 
flowers. Then she noticed that from all 
. over the ward longing eyes were turning to- 





ward her cot. ‘They see them. Won’t | 
you carry them over, and let them smell? ”’ 


she asked. So from cot to cot the flowers 
were taken, and a score of hearts were glad- 
dened. 

There was a mother who had frequently 
been asked to come to church. In vain; 
she didn’t care for church. But she sent 
Willie to the primary department. Then 
Willie became ill, Flowers were taken to 
him. Her heart was touched. When he 
grew stronger, she began to go to church, 
Perhaps she will become a member soon; 
she is much interested. 

A babe whose name was on the Cradle 
Roll was cared for by the grandmother while 
the mother worked in a factory. The babe 
sickened and died. Mother and _ grand- 
mother were troubled because they could 
not get even one flower to put in the tiny 
cold hands. ‘*She was so lily-like, too; 
she ought to have one bloom !’’ the grand- 
mother mourned. Just then the door was 
opened for the primary worker, who silently 
laid a few white roses on the still form. 

Little Margaret was a lover of flowers, 
Once in a while she saw them at Sunday- 
school. Sometimes she could walk past the 
florists. Then how lovingly she looked 
through the plate-glass! If she could only 
touch them! When she was sick, she had 
her desire. When she touched the flowers 
brought to her,—her flowers !=she thought 
it was worth while to be sick. The oranges 
were forgotten while she reveled in the 
beauty so long denied her. 

An invalid of six had never known what it 
was to play. He had few pleasures, and 
the days were so long. His only outings 
were taken in the decrepit baby-carriage in 
which his mother wheeled home the heavy 
washings. One day a growing plant was 
taken to his room. He chuckled with de- 
light. Day after day he forgot his pain 
while he ‘‘ watched the posy grow.’’ So 
his last days of suffering were made more 
bearable. And when God released him from 
his pain, it seemed just right that more 
flowers should be placed in the casket. 

The mother of one of the boys was ill, 
and flowers were carried to her. The hus- 
band had not been coming to church; he 
had no use for church people. But he 
thought he must know more of the folks who 
were so kind to his sick wife. So he started 
to church, 

The superintendent told these stories to 
the children who had given the pennies. Is 
it strange if now they are more than ever in- 
terested in the birthday offerings? 

Sometimes children think their pennies 
can do little good. But a few pennies will 
buy flowers for one sick-room. The East- 
End worker receives perhaps eight dollars a 
year from the birthday gifts. She is able 
to carry joy to at least fifty homes by the use 
of this small fund. A kind-hearted florist 
has been interested. He carefully selects 
the flowers, and often adds some on his own 
account. ‘I want to have my part in your 
work,’’ he says.— Zhe Rev. John T. Faris, 
Philadelphia. 








An Old Editor 
Found $2,000 Worth of Food 


The editor of a paper out in Oklahoma 
said: ‘‘ Yes, it is true when I got hold of 
Grape-Nuts food, it was worth more than 
a $2,000 doctor bill to me, for it made me 
a'well man. I have gained 25 pounds in 
weight,my strength has returned tenfold, 
my brain power has been given back to 
me; and that is an absolute essential, for 
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HAS 
Specially constructed 
windchests. 
Estey Philharmonic 
reeds, 
Estey quality. 
The Estey guarantee. 


RESULT 


The nearest ap- 
proach to pipe organ 
volume and tone ever 
attained in a reed 
organ. 


New illustrated catalogue and prices mailed to those interested. 


Estey Organ Company 


* BRANCHES: 
BOSTON, 120 Boylston St. 
ST. LOUIS, 1116 Olive St. 
NEW YORK, 7 West 29th St. 
ATLANTA, Peachtree St. 


PHILADELPHIA, 11:8 Chestnut St. 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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ALLENS FOOT-EASE FREE 
Trial ys = 
A Certain Relief for Tired, Hot, Aching Feet, Que. 382 mad Address, Allen 
8. Olmsted, 
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Iam an editor and have been for 35 years. 
‘** My pen shall always be ready to speak 
a good word for this powerful nutritive 
food. I had of course often read the ad- | 
vertisements regarding Grape-Nuts, but 
never thought to apply the food to my 
own use, until, in my extremity and sick- 
ness, the thought came to me that it | 
might fit my case. The statements in 
regard to the food are absolutely correct, | 
as I have proved in my own case. One 
very fortunate thing about the food is | 
that while it is the most scientifically 
made and highly nourishing concen- | 
trated food I have ever known, it has so | 
delicious a taste that it wins and holds | 
friends.” ‘‘There’s a reason.” Read | 
‘*The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. | 








Heart Palpitation 


is caused by generation of gas in the 
stomach, Charcoal absorbs all gases, 
aad stops fermentation. 


MURRAY’S 


CHARCOAL TABLETS 


are made of purest charcoal. Try 
them for palpitation of the heart, dys- 
pepsia, and indigestion. 
FOR 10c. in sta H si 

box mailed cor po gage ST _ 
A. J. Ditman?3 Astor House, N.Y. 
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on every box Le Roy, N. Y. 
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Philadelphia, June 15, 1907 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter.”’ 














The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 

One copy, or any number of 
$ 1 00 copies less than five, will be sent 
to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
One copy, five years, $4.00. 

. One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 


To Canadian Subscribers 


Following the action of the Post-office De- 





| partment of the Dominion of Canada, a new 


postal regulation went into effect May 8, 1907, 
whereby the rate of postage on periodicals 
passing between Canada and the United States 


| was materially increased. In order to cover 


the additional cost, thus caused, of delivering 
The Sunday School Times in Canada, the 


| following will be the subscription rates here- 


after for all new subscriptions and renewals to 


| Canadian readers : 


Five or more copies of The Sunday School 


Times, either to separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
$1.00 each peryear. Thisrate includes postage 
One copy of The Sunday School Times, or 
any number less than five, will be sent to sepa- 
| rate addresses at $1.50 each per year. ‘This 
rate includes pustage. 


| THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TiMEs Co., Publishers, 


2031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














For cool cooking, less work and least fuel-expense use a 


NEW PERFECTION 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


—the ideal stove for summer. 
kind of stove will do. 
three sizes and fully warranted. 

nearest agency for descriptive circular. 


Any degree of heat instantly. 
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Does everything that any other 
Made in 


At your dealer’s, or write our 
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‘Rayo Lamp 


throughout and beautifully nickeled. 


power ; an ornament toany room. Every lamp warranted. 
If not at your dealer’s, write to our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


is the best lamp for 
all-round household 
use. Made of brass 
Perfectly con- 


safe; unexcelled in light-giving 
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| CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





Cleaners 


M AGIC CLEANER—Agents make §s50 weekl 
cleans instantly kid gloves, silks, dress goods, 
neckties, carpets of car grease, paint, tar, fruit stains, 
etc.; wonderful seller at 50c.; cost agent only 8c.; tailors 
and dressmakers buy in quantity; secure territory 
quick ; sample, rog., or ro full size cans 75C. to start. 
Magic Cleaner Co. » Sta. A., New Haven, Conn. 


Vacuum Caps" 


OU R Vacuum Cap, when used a few minutes each 

day, draws the blood to the scalp, causing free 
and normal circulation, which stimulates the hair to a 
new, healthy growth. Sent on trial under guarantee. 
Write for free particulars. ‘The Modern Vacuum Cap 
Co., 674 Barclay Block, Denver, Col. 


Motion Pictures 


TION PICTURE MACHINES, Film Views, 
Magic Lanterns, Slides, and similar Wonders For 











M? 


Sale. Catalogue Free. We also Buy Magic Picture 
Machines, Films, Slides, etc. E. Harbach, 809 Fil- 
bert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Post t Cards 
GEATTLE, PUGET SOUND, ALASKA. Hand- 


somest colored post cards printed. 
glaciers, watertfaiis, big trees, etc. 
25 cents; three samprtes, 2s cents. 
1303, Sez attle, WwW ashington. 


Old volcanoes, 
Ten all different, 
Childs & Sor, ox 





Travel 


MISSION ARY JOURNEY Around the World, 

with a missionary and wife as guides. Cost very 
reasonable. ‘Time six months. Sanctioned by Boards | 
of missions. Smail party. For itinerary address Rev. 
J. C. Worley, Colorado S springs, Col. 


Agents Wanted 


SALESMEN WANTED every town U. S. takes or- 
ders for “‘ money back” Hosiery, Knit and Mus- 
lin Underwear, Dress Goods, Petticoats and Shoes ; 
direct factories to wearer; permanent, no traveling, 
no iy ye required. 


4221 Blaine Ave., St. Louis. 

WAN’ TED— Up- to-date capable agents to handle 
new high-grade up-to-date articles; lightning 

sellers in all homes, offices, stores, shops. -fite to fro daily 

ee workers. Promotion assure homas 


Ifg. Co., 185 V St., Dayton, O. 
CANVASSERS WANTED for Recent Books. Good 
chance for theological students and others to make 
money during the summer vacation season. Liberal 
commission. Address Babel, care of The Sunday 
School Times office, 1031 W alnut Street, Phila., Pa. 


For Sale 


ARMS IN NEW ENGLAND. 
Illustrated circular free £ upoe 














F receipt of address. 
LELAND, 
20 Minot Buildine, Boston, Mass. 





Pensions 


| PE :NSIONS for old ministers. The Trustees of the 

Nationai Council who have the care of aged Congre- 
,ational ministers, infirm and needy. ask for donations. 
ev.Wm, A. Rice, D. D., Sec’ cy, 287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 








| Financial 


GU: ARANTEED 6% INVESTMENT. Security 
I "400% absolute. Full rticulars upon applica- 
tion. ew York Realty Owners Company. Suite 











“ A Single Dose Relieves" 


Indigestion 
Distress After Eating 
Acid Dyspepsia 
50c. & $1. at druggists or by mail. 


THE TARRANT CO. 
44 Hudson St., New York 
Woman’s 


LIMAX WASHING TABLETS srst%icn< 


C Save rubbing, whiten clothes, not injurious to mem 
fabric. Send a dime for enough for four large washing 


CONNELLSVILLE MFG. CO., Connellsville, Pa. 





“Tastes Like Soda Water.’ 
62 Years of Success. 








' soo, No. 489 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
for any “tile. awake 


THERE IS NO EXCUSE ‘2"2.n-"70 


mall income if he is willing to do some dignified 
hustling. We have a proposition to make to ambitious 
men in every community, whereby he can earn from 
$2,500 to $15,000 yearly. he business is a secure and 
attractive one, and deserves your immediate in = 

Write, and we will tell you the whole sto ni | 
take it up at once. McCORMACK REAL STATE 
COMPANY, 805 Times Building, NEW YORK. 


FOLDING BATH TUB |! 


Weight 16 Ibs. Costs little. 
Requires little water. Write 
for special offer. 














S. S. IRWIN, 103 _Cham- 
bers St., New. York, N 





Mir’s Distributing Agency, | 


(Continued from page 307) 


missions, and Central Africa itself pene- 
trated by them from East to West. The 
Dutch, English and Scotch Missions in 
South Africa have until the last few 
years been markedly successful, and 
South Africa below the Zambesi and the 
seventeenth parallel of latitude, is 
called Christian. Along the east and 
west coasts, among the pagan or Mu- 
hhammadan tribes, practically all the 
churches of Christendom have mission- 
ary representatives, and, though the 
field is almost adamantine in its inhos- 
pitality to the gospel, the Muhammadan 
states along the Mediterranean have not 
been wholly neglected, while a flourish- 
ing mission exists in Egypt, where a 
foundation is provided in fhe old Coptic 
Church. Since the opening of the Congo, 
a belt of stations has been thrown across 
Africa in the line of the great journey of 
Stanley, who found here in 1877 not one 
Christian, or Christian missionary. 


“~ 


In 1900 there were in Africa and its 
surrounding islands, 3,335 missionaries, 
8,401 stations and out-stations, 22,279 na- 
tive church members, 6,528 day schools 
with 369,650 scholars, and 136 higher in- 
stitutions with 4,880 pupils, and 143 
hospital dispensaries with 258,002 pa- 
tients treated annually. This was an 
average of one foreign missionary worker 
to every 50,000 of the population on the 
mainland of Africa. 

x 


The evangelization of Africa is a hard 
task, but all hard tasks are possible 
which are undertaken in the spirit of 
Krapf, the early missionary who wrote 
of one of his exploratory journeys, ‘‘My 
spirit often urged me to go behind a 
large tree at a little distance from 
the village, where I could see into the 
valleys as well as the distant Wakuafi 
wilderness, and look upon the little 
mountains around me, to weep and 
pray that the Redeemer’s Kingdom 
might soon be established ‘in these 
heights, and that his songs might be 
heard on these lofty hills, and > ull re- 
liance on the promises of God, I took 
possession of the Pagan land E the 
militant Church of Christ,” and who 
wrote in one of his last letters to Eng- 
land, ‘‘ Real missionaries must act as a 
wise general does. When he is beaten 
back on one point, he attacks the enemy 
on another point, according to the plan 
he has previously laid out.” ‘True. mis- 
sionaries and their friends must be mind- 
ful of the words spoken by the French 
Guard at Waterloo, La Garde ne se 
rend pas, elle meurt,—‘' The Guard 
| does not surrender, it dies.” 


JUNE 15, 1907 
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WINNE 


MORTGAGE CO. 


OF WICHITA, KANSAS 
Paid-Up Capital, $250,000 


Offers at par and accrued interest, payable on 
demand 


5% SERIES “D” 
LAND CREDIT BONDS 


Denominations : 

$50, $100, $200, $250, $300, $500, 

$1,000, $2,500, $5,000, and $10,000. 

These bonds, plus accrued interest, will be 
cashed at any time upon presentation. 

The business of this company was established 
in 1889. Since that time up to December 3, 
1906, it_has negotiated $5,447,135, 14 in farm 
loans. No investor ever lost a dollar or ac- 
quired a foot of land in foreclosure. 

Wichita 
KANSAS 


CLASS MAPS] 


Holy s 
pao ng All Bible Lands. 


Each map, 16X24 inches, at 50 cents. Price, 
including case and six charts, $2.65, prepaid. 


Large size, 40 inches by 60 inches, with rollers 
top and bottom, $2 50 each, prepaid. 


WRITE for ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
MacCalla & Co., Inc., pryveck si: 


OXFORD MAPS 


By Prof. H. S. OSBORN, LL.D. 


The ge 9 of PALESTINE and of EGYPT and 
SINAI are posteenay for the current Sunday-school 
nov These, with our cere of WESTERN, ASIA 
and ST. PAUL. S TRAVELS, will cover all biblical 
geography. ‘These maps are kept up to the most re- 
cent discoveries, and are accepted authority among 
students. Special terms for the maps as a set. 


OXFORD MAP PUBLISHERS, OXFORD, OHIO. 


Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS 


7 HASTINGS, MASS. 
Main Office & Works po 'yenoat GReen Mass. 
0OK- 


ASTINGS \0O. 


ESTABLISHED 1827 Aut Sizes 
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EDUCATIONAL | 
541 Lexington Ave., New York City. 


BIBLE Teititt? SCHOOL 


Fits MEN AND WOMEN FOR 
ALL KINDs OF CHRISTIAN SERVICE, 


WritePres. Wilbert W.White for new catalogue. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 


OR 


‘HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


| CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY. 


Announcement for 1907-08, Now Ready, 


MARY BALDWIN SEMINARY 


Young Ladies. Staunton, Virginia 
Terh “begins Sept. 5th, 1907. In Shenandoah Valley 
of Virginia. 304 students from 32 states past session. 
Terms snemeey * Enter any time. Send for catalog. 


Miss E. C. WEIMAR, Principal. 


BLAIR ACADEMY 


Blairstown, New Jersey. 
John I. Blair Foundation. 6oth year. Prepares for 
any American College. New Buildings, Gymnasium, 
|} and Swimming Pool. Cam Ww us 60 acres. Moderate 


rates. JOHN C. SHARPE, A.M.,D.D., Principal. 


IVINITY COURSE AT } HOME, Write Pres. C. 
J. Burton, Christian College, Cem, | Ta. 
































In ordering gueds, or in making inquiry concern- 
ing anything advertised inthis paper, you will oblige 
the publishers and the advertiser by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 


INDIVIDUAL 


Communion 


Service 


Many seotetale, 
plas desi 
fori inc 
cone catalogue 
0.21. Mention 
name of church 
and number of 
communicants. 


GEO. H. SPRINGER, Mgr. 
256-258 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

















individual Communion 
Cups 


More conven- 
ient, sanitary; Gia 
add impres- 
siveness we = - 
teetaetd ie SENT FOR TRIAL 
dividual service, Vg? tp and suppl u pback tothe ene 
congregations. ey never go Dac. 10 O. 

way. List of users om request. Send for free 

Return outfit (our expense) if not satisfied after trial 
Sanitary Communion Outfit Co. 7th St.Rochester,N.Y. 


THE GREAT CHURCH # | G HT 


For eiectric, gas, or oil. Send 

dimensions. ook of Light and 

estimate free. 1. P. Frink, 551 Pearl St., New York. 

THE GENUINE MENEELY BELLS 
Ot purest refined cop 


The most perfect, highest class bells in the world. 
Meneely & Co.. Watervliet. West Troy P. O.. N.Y. 


| toe ELE S "x. 


McSusne Bas Fowmnay Co., Bai timoae, erry 




























































LESSON FOR JUNE 30 (1 Cor. 10: 23-33) 


‘THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 








In Particular 


“The Watch That’s Made for 
The Majority.” 


It is second nature when think- 
ing of watches to think of ELGIN. 
The name ELGIN stands for var- 
ious grades of watches—varying 
to the number of jewels, 
character of materials and work- 
manship entering into the con- 
struction. 

The ELGIN in particular that we 
mention is the G. M. WHEELER 
Grade Movement. This desig- 
nates an ELGIN of popular price— 
** The Watch That's Made for the 
Majority’’ <A x'7-jewel, finely ad- 
justed movement which can be had 
in the various sizes for men’s and 
boys’ use, and in the models now 
so popular. Ask your jeweler to 
show it to you. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 
Eigin, ill. 

















6°/, on Bour Savings 


r( HE opportunity to secure 6% interest on sur- 
plus funds—or to have your savings earn such 
areturn while you are accumulating capital—is 
surely sufficiently attractive to urge a close investi- 
gation of the investment ‘and its security. 
For nearly twenty years this Company has 
paying 6% to conservative in- 
vestors the country over—-at the same time earning 
and accumulating Assets of $9,446,095, includ- 
a oe gr and us of $1,519,518. 

‘ou owe it to your own ial interests to 
secure full information concerning A-R-E Six Per 
Cent Gold Bonds and the security on which 
they are based—the ownership of selected New 
York real estate. These Bonds are issued in 


two forms: 
6% Coupon Bonds—For Income Earning 
6% Accumulative Bonds—For Income Saving 
Pe 1. a consider if this is not 
American Real Estate Co. 


601 NIGHT AND DAY 
BANE BLDG. OM FARTH 


























ENNEN'S ‘2icum 
© 5, 







pt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark. N.J. 


Removes all odor of perspiration. De} | Mama had reas 









Children at Home 





The Queen’s Cloak 
By Alice M. Farrington 


ELEN hated to sew. Her stitches 
were long and uneven, the thread 
kinked and broke, the needles grew 

sticky and squeaked, and she pricked 
her finger. Helen lived in a little village 
where sewing wasn't taught in school, 
and mama was her teacher. 

One day mama said to the little girl, 
‘‘Helen, after this you are going to sew 
only one hour a week’’— Helen looked 
delighted — ‘‘and,’’ went on mama, 
‘‘that hour you are going to Mrs. Stan- 
hope.”’ 

That pleased Helen still more. Mrs. 
Stanhepe was a widow, Helen knew, and 
earned her living doing fine sewing. 

The next day, Helen went for her les- 
son. It was sewing ‘‘over and over’’ 
on a square of patchwork. 

‘* We'll sit in the grape arbor while we 
sew,’’ said Mrs. Stanhope. It was so 
pleasant in the grape arbor that Helen 
quite enjoyed her lesson. 

A few lessons went smoothly. Then 
one day it rained, and they couldn't sit 
in the grape arbor. The needle creaked 
dismally in Helen's moist little fingers. 

‘« Better use your emery, my dear,”’ 
suggested Mrs. Stanhope. 

Next the thread snapped, but instead 
of cutting the end neatly with her silver 
scissors and tucking it daintily out of sight, 
she only made a big knot and hurried 
on. Mrs. Stanhope said nothing just 
then, but soon she began a story. 

*«When I was a girl,’’ she said—and 
Helen's frown swiftly cleared away,— 
‘*T lived in England. As soon as <i was 
old enough, my mother had me taught to 
sew. All the little girls in the school were 
sewing, too. First I learned the plain 
kinds of sewing—how to set tiny, even 
stitches '’—Helen’s stitches suddenly be- 
came small and regular—‘‘and to tuck 
in ends and knots'’—the silver scissors 
snipped off the clumsy knot, and the 
short end was tucked tidily under the 
edge of the hem. 

‘‘ And then,’’ went on Mrs. Stanhope, 
‘*I learned to embroider. I was taught 
to have my work as neat on the wrong 
side as on the right, Those who shirked 
were sorry afterward. Because one day 
our teacher said that the best work done 
in our school would be sent to the ex- 
hibition, and the Queen would come to 
see the exhibition. 

«« We were excited enough over it. Only 
the best sewers could take part, you see.’’ 

‘* Did you take part ?’’ Helen asked. 

**Yes,’’ said Mrs. Stanhope. ‘‘I had 
a cloak to embroider for the exhibition. 
And I worked months on it. It was 
white, and had a deep border wrought in 
silk all around it. I took great care, be- 
cause I wanted to have my work as per- 
fect as possible. And I wanted to please 
my mother, too. The cloak took a first 
prize—a blue ribbon ! ; 

‘«But one day, Queen Victoria came 
to the exhibition, and she saw the white 
cloak. And she liked it so well, she 
bought it. She said she wanted to give 
it away for a present.”’ 

‘Oh !’’ cried Helen breathlessly. 
‘«Wasn’t that splendid! Do you s’ pose 
I could ever do embroidery like that ?’’ 





‘*I'm_ sure you could,’’ said Mrs. | 


Stanhope heartily. ‘* There wouldn’t be 
any queen to buy it, but you could do 


| it so well a queen would like to have it ! | 


| And how pleased your mama would be !"’ 


| From that day Helen was ambitious | 
| to sew well, and it wasn’t long before 
on to be proud of her little ; 


| girl’s fine sewing and embroidery. 
BREWER, MAINE. 

















Is It Worth 25 Cents a Pupil 
To Have Your 


Summer Sunday-school 
Problems Solved ? 





We Can Do This For You: 


Hold your pupils’ interest in the Sunday- 
school lessons all summer long; 


And do so even if the pupils are away 
on vacation ; 


Or even if the teacher is away while the 
pupils are at home; 


Or if both pupils and teacher are away. 


And remedy the old complaint : 
“‘Can’t get my class to study at home.” 


What Is the Plan ? 


It is called ‘* The Mystery Box,’’ and it appears every week in The Sunday 
School Times. It is simply a set of fifteen questions of a rather mystifying sort, 
all bearing on the Sunday-school lesson, the answers to which can be found only 
in that issue of The Sunday School Times. It takes lively hunting sometimes, 
too. You see, before a pupil realizes it, he has read the lesson helps carefully 
through, and he knows a good deal about the lesson in spite of himself ! 

Some of the teachers who use The Sunday School Times have found that the 
Mystery Box has almost revolutionized their class work—for the better. Will you 
take a leaf from their experience, and try it yourself? Here are a few extracts 
from many letters about pupils’ use of the Mystery Box : 





I belive that it is the life of my class to use this work.—A Georgia Teacher. 

They [the boys] are now deeply interested in the lesson, because they know something about 
it to start with.—A Connecticut Teacher. 

The plan was a beautiful one, and just what was needed in my class to interest the girls in 
the lesson.—A New Jersey Teacher. 

Your plan has hit the mark. I use it in my class of ten young ladies, Please keep it up.— 
A Pennsylvania Teacher. 

The Mystery Box proved very successful in my class, keeping up great interest through the 
summer.—A California Teacher. 

‘The improvement in the class since we took up this work last summer has been something 
wonderful. Since the first of November [date of letter March 1] not one of my girls has been 
absent a single time....1 do not think there is anything that improves a class so much.—A 
Georgia Teacher 

f: as a teacher, cannot thank you enough for the help you have put forth to make these les- 


sons interesting. The Mystery Box has been an ——— to our school.—A Western Teacher. 
I never enjoyed or understood the Bible so well as since these questions began.—An Oregon 
Teacher. 


I had thought that you could hardly add to the interesting features of the Times, but you 
have done it [in the Mystery Box].--An Jowa Teacher. 

The questions have been a splendid help to us all, as the girls come to class with the knowl- 
edge of the facts of the lesson, and I have simply to draw them out and enlarge the principal 
truths. I hope they will be continued as long as I am a teacher in the Sunday-~ a lly Mani- 
toba Teacher. 


I wish there were more children in Manitoba who would take as much interest in the Mys- 
tery Box as Miss B——’s class.—A Manitoba Pupil. 


While you are all together, the pupils bring the results of their ‘‘ mystery 
search ’’ into the class, and there is a healthy rivalry to see who has found the 
most answers. Ifa pupil is away, the Times follows the absentees, and the search 
is continued at seashore or mountains, and pupils report by mail to the teacher 
week by week, Or if the teacher only is away, let him write to the class each 
week, giving the answers to the questions, which the class will read aloud only 
after they have done their own work, 

The ‘*how”’ of the thing is simple enough. About two cents a pupil per 
week will pay for supplying every member of your class with The Sunday School 
Times for three months, For 25 cents each (Canada, 35 cents) the paper will be 
mailed to their own homes, and addresses may be changed just as often as sum- 
mer plans necessitate. Is it worth this cost to have your summer problems 
solved? In every class where five or more copies of the Times are ordered, they 
may be had at the special club rate of 20 cents (Canada, 25 cents) for three months, 

The only reason for anyone’s considering this plan is the definite, immediate 
gain it offers in increased class interest and Bible knowledge. But as an encour- 
agement to do good work, The Sunday School Times will publish, next autumn, 
an Honor Roll of the names of all pupils who have correctly answered, orally or 
in writing, ten questions in each of any ten weeks before October 1, 1907. The 
pupil must be a subscriber to the Times (though it makes no difference whether 
pupil, teacher, or school pays for the subscription) to be eligible for this honor, 
and the teacher is to decide on the correctness of all answers. 


Let us send you, free, enough copies of any one issue to supply 
your entire class, and let them try it once. They will want it 
again. Drop us a postal, telling how many copies you wish. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE COOK 
of SPOT 

LESS 
TOWN 








The Cook of Spotless Town you see 
Who takes the cake as you'll agree, 
She holds it in her fingers now. 

It isn’t light—but anyhow 

"Twill lighten her domestic woe— 
A cake of plain SAPOLIO,. 


Where there is good cooking the 
dresser will alway, be full of well kept 
tinsandcooking wi «sils. Every thing 
from muffin rings t0®? “heavy baking 
pans can be scoured w. 


SAPOLIO 


till they look like new, and half the 





drudgery of cooking will be saved iff | 
there is never any accumulation of 
grease to fight. 
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0” INCOME 


GUARANTEED © 


NO RISK—-NO WORRY-NO CARE. 
CONSERVATISM AND SAFBTY. 

We offer you 5% Coupon Certificates of 
Deposit, based upon Absolute Security, 
namely First Mortgages on improved Pitts- 
burgh real estate, deposited with the Real 
Estate Trust Company of Pittsburgh, ‘Trustee. 

4% on Sayings Accounts. 
POTTER TITLE and TRUST COMPANY 
Capital $200,000.00 (Full paid). 

Fourth Ave. & Grant St., Pittsburgh,Pa. 























Bad Dreams 


Caused by Coffee 








‘‘T have been a coffee drinker, more 
or less, ever since I can remember, until | 
a few months ago I became more and 
more nervous and irritable, and finally I 
could not sleep at night, for I was hor- 
ribly disturbed by dreams of all sorts 
and a species of distressing nightmare. 

‘ Finally, after hearing the experience 
of numbers of friends who had quit coffee 
and gone to drinking Postum Food Cof- | 
fee, and learning of the great benefits 
they had derived, 1 concluded coffee 
must be the cause of my trouble, so I got 
some Postum and had it made strictly 
according to directions, 

‘‘T was astonished at the flavor. It 
entirely took the place of coffee, and to 
my very great satisfaction I began to 
sleep peacefully and sweetly. My nerves 
improved, and I wish I could warn every 
man, woman and child from the unwhole- 
some drug (caffeine) in ordinary coffee. 

‘*People really do not appreciate or 
realize what a powerful drug it is, and 
what terrible effect it has on the human 
system. I would never think of going 
back to coffee again. I would almost as 
soon think of putting my hand in a fire 
after 1 had once been burned. 

‘A young lady friend of ours had 
stomach trouble for a long time, and 
could not get well as long as she used 
coffee. She finally quit it, and began | 
the use of Postum and is now perfectly 
well.” ‘:There’s a Reason.” Read the 
little ‘‘ Health Classic,” ‘‘ The Road to | 
Wellville,” in pkgs. 


Ask Marion Lawrance! 





MEADVILLE, PA.—Can you give me some 
information as to quarterlies for young men’s 
classes? ‘Ihe young men in the class in which 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


I am interested are about twenty years of age. | 


—E. M. G. 


A number of publishing houses are now 


issuing teacher helps for the adult class de- | 


partment. ‘These are all especially adapted 
to young men, though they are likewise just 
as good for the young women’s classes. You 
might apply to the American Baptist Publi- 
cation Society, Philadelphia; Pilgrim Press, 
Boston; David C. Cook Co., Elgin, IIl.; 
Presbyterian Publishing House, Philadel- 
phia, and others. 
deal of help in The Sunday School Times. 
Most of the publications treat also of methods 
of organization and the handling of the 
class, stating how other people have actually 
done their work, giving reproductions of 
printed matter, etc., all of which is exceed- 
ingly helpful. 

NEW YorRK CITY.—What course would you 
recommend for a normal class in Bible study ? 
—M. W. E. ; 

One of the choicest features for maintain- 


You will also find a great | 





ing interest in a class like this is to have | 


occasional public meetings, though not nec- 
essarily large. The officers of the school 


might be invited in, and any others who | 


might desire to come, including, of course, 
friends of the members. 


There could be a} 


varied program prepared of music, etc., but | 
the backbone of the program should be made | 
up of papers written by the members on | 


some of the subjects discussed in the class. 
Possibly a little healthy competition could 
be worked up in regard to these papers. One 
of the numbers of the program might be a re- 
view of a section of the text-book,—as, tor 
example, that on personal work, or it may 
be a review of one of the reading-books of 
the course. Anything that will create inter- 
est in the study of the class is legitimate. 


KENTUCKY. —I heard your address on 
“That Big Boy and How to Deal with Him.”’ 
I am wrestling with the boy problem myself, 
having a son of 13 who has many good quali- 
ties. He is as bright as any in his class, hut is 
satisfied to merely pass, justifying himself by 
saying that it is better than somebody else did. 
He wants a good time, and cares for nothing 
else. He is very aggravating in the Sunday- 
school and in the day-school, and the teacher 
told me she could not keep him much longer, 
even though he had promised to do better. He 
goes tothe school for the fun he can get out of 
it.. He is too young to take out of school and 
put to work. 
and he ought to make a good man. Can you 
help me with any suggestions ?—H. A. D 

Your boy just now is where nearly every 
boy of that age gets, —namely, to the 
place which is commonly called Fool Hill. 
I judge from what you say he is not mali- 
cious, but just full of mischief, and is aim- 
less. These are the characteristics of Fool 
Hill. Many a boy has had just that expe- 
rience exactly, and has come out a magnifi- 
cent man at the end. 

You will need to exercise a good deal of 
patience, and just a little firmness, too. 
Continually hold up before him the highest 
ideals, and endeavor to keep him busy. One 
of the worst things that can happen to him is 
not to have enough to do. If it were possi- 
ble to get him a position to work after school 
hours and on Saturday with a man of high 
Christian character and positive business 
habits, it would teach him a lesson ir author- 


| ity, and perhaps give him a new vision of 


himself, He is reaching out after something, 
and when he finds it he will settle upon it 
like a bee upon a flower, and begin to suck 
its honey. 

Your chief concern will be to guide him 
in the right direction, so that he may not go 
wrong in this respect. I should not use the 
word ‘‘don’t’’ too much with him. © If he 
is given to reading, I should try to get him 
to read the books that will set him on the 
right track. There are just such books for 
just such boys,—books of adventure and 
heroism, many of them capital books. The 
librarian of your city will help select them if 
you will tell just what you, desire. 

Begin to treat him a little more like a 
young man than a boy, and take him into 


| your confidence as much as you can. It 


will be a help to him ‘and to you, too. If 
he does not do well at school, it might be a 
good thing to take him out for a year, and 
put him at work where he can get some 
discipline which will do him good. 


His father died a few years ago, | 
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You pay an established, advertised price 
for them, no matter where or of whom 
they are purchased. 

There is no denying the superiority of 
Dhasitnit- Socks. They have been Standard 
for wear and fastness of color for nearly thirty 
years. 

Each pair branded, sold in the United 
States everywhere. 


SOLD BY DEALERS 


If not procurable from yours, let us send you 6 as- 
sorted pairs on trial for $1.50; delivery charges 
paid to any part of U.S. upon receipt of price, or 
25c. per single pair. Made from Combed Se- 


lected Cotton. 

Styles Made in sizes 

1os9 Famous Snowblack, will not: 9 to//% 
crock or fade. inclusive 


388 —Rich Navy Blue. 

8P1 —Pure White Inside, Black and White Cler- 
ical Mixture Outside. 

SP1i4 —Black and Cardinal Mixture Outside, Car- 
dinal Inside. 

19F20—Black Ground with Neat Embroidered 
Figures in Cardinal Silks. 

Do Uae Blue with Fine Bleached White 

air Line Stripes. 
Write to-day for Free Catalogue 


When you order direct, state size 


SHAW STOCKING CO. 
29 Smith Street LOWELL, MASS. 











THE HANDIEST, 
THING 
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‘FOOD CHOPPER 
Move with the times or you will be 
left way behind. 


The [JNIVIERSAL, Food Chopper is 
one of the most practical of all modern 
kitchen helps. It saves time, doing in- 
two minutes the work done by the 
chopping tray in twenty minutes. It 
saves money, and with very little labor 
you can make appetizing, nutritious 
articles out of left-overs, which hardly 
seemed worth wasting your time over. 
Best of all, it saves strength, which is 
your very self. 

The «¢ [UMIVERGAL’’ is one of 
those little necessities that every up-to- 
date housekeeper should have. The 
expense of purchasing one is a mere 
nothing. The enjoyment and saving 
in having one amounts to much. 


Sold by Hardware Dealers and 
House-furnishing Stores 


A postal will bring to you our free 
cookbook. 
LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, 


224 Commercial St. 
New Britain, Conn. 
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Chartered 1872. 


per cent Debentures and First Mo 





The Middlesex Banking Company 


OF MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
EXAMINED BY STATE COMMISSIONER. 


rtgages 
uring over thirty years’ business without loss or delay to investors. 


Assets, aver $6,000,000. 
Capital Stock, $338,400. 
Surplus, . . $236,500. 


upan Real Estate; nearly {$40,000,000 sold 
Send for information. 









































Grade Tanned 


Wearers of 
Rice & Hutchins 
Shoes are 

Comfortably, Taste- 
fully and Economically Shod. 





“Lets the Foot Grow as it Should.” 


THE SHOE OF HEALTH AND COMFORT FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY. 
Made in Russia Calf, Patent Calf, and Vici Kid. Best 


perfectly made as forty years’ experience can produce. 


Sizes: INFANTS’ - . - . 5 to 8, $1.50 
CHILD’S - - + - 84to 11, $1.75 
MISSES - - - - 11%to 2, $2.00 
WOMEN’S - - - - 24to 7, $4.00 
GIRLS’ - - - - 24to 6, $2.50 
BOYS’ * - - - 1 to 5, $2.50 


MEN’S - - 





Soles. The shoe in every respect is as 


6 to 11, $4.00 and $5.00 


By mail 25 cents extra. 


RICE &¢ HUTCHINS 


WORLD SHOEMAKERS ' 
FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 4G 


42 High Street, Boston, Mass. 
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